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Business enterprises which touch the 
every-day lives of millions of people 
are in large measure trustees of human 
welfare. The right to profit is measured, 
and the very existence of profit depends 
on the way industry meets its responsi- 
bilities to the public as consumers and 


as workers. 


STANDARD OIL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
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OPERATING THE ESSO RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


America’s Foremost Petroleum Laboratories 





Gauge inspection on upper level of catalyst regenerator of a Fluid Catalytic Cracking unit. 
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Education for Journalism 


journalism as a profession, a measuring stick is be 

ing designed for such training. The American Coun 
cil on Education for Journalism, which represents both 
practicing journalists and educators, has named an 
accrediting committee and adopted a program. 

First, existing methods and facilities of teaching will 
be surveyed as a basis for standards of accreditation. 
When these have been established, colleges will be in 
vited to submit to visitation. By Spring of 1948 it is 
hoped to have ready the first list of accredited schools 
and departments of journalism. 

The committee faces no small task. Academic toes 
are notably tender and the minds of whole sections of 
the “working press” are open on the subject of journal 
istic education to the point of vacuum. Some able edi 
tors doubt their trade can be taught at all, in the sense 
in which a young geologist can be trained to identify 
oil-bearing shales. 

Many educators feel a journalist needs first of all to 
know his world. They oppose concentration on “prac 
tical” training at the expense of the literature, history 
and social science that make the pattern of “liberal” 
education. They are, privately at least, skeptical of 
courses in “advanced, advanced copy-reading.” 

Others maintain the publishing and broadcasting 
trades have a right to expect graduates well grounded 
in the professionable techniques, able at once to gather 
fact, write clean copy and edit it with knowledge of 
news values and typography. 


Fic the first time since colleges started teaching 


De QuI1.t has fresh proof of the controversy lurking 
in the matter. In its last issue, James L. C. Ford of 
Montana State University surveyed the current situa 
tion, with careful attention to the conflict between 
“technical” and “cultural” concepts of preparing young 
people for news rooms and broadcasting studios. 

As chairman of the committee on journalism educa 
tion of the American Association of Schools and De 
partments of Journalism, Dean Ford wrote with 
knowledge. As a sensible man, he wrote strictly as an 
individual. But the issue was hardly in the mails be 
fore THE Qu1Lt heard from a brand new young initiate 
in Sigma Delta Chi. 

“One of the toughest decisions I have had to make,” 
he wrote, “is the selection of the kind of training I 


would need for newspaper work. A magazine devoted 
to the interests of young men scrapping for footholds in 
the profession .. . could do better. 

He got madder as he went along. He called us a 
“powder puff” and demanded “meat.” (At this point 
we contribute our mite to journalistic education by 
recalling the Chicago night city editor who won a 
measure of immortality by calling on his rewrite men 
for some “new clichés.”) After admitting “there is no 
one answer” our critic demanded we print something 
that will put us “in a hot water shower.” Well, son, 
here goes. 


S long as news handlers do not have to meet stand 
ards set up by government, as physicians or law 
yers do, there will be wide variety in the education they 
bring to the job. Just what young journalists should be 
taught—and how—is of course important at this stage 
of atomic society. Accrediting of schools should help 
greatly in clarifying present controversy. 

But no system of professional education has ever 
jelled for long. Physicians and lawyers are still tinker 
ing with theirs although medieval universities had 
faculties of medicine and law long before Johann Gu 
tenberg. These ancient professions have tended to 
increase and broaden the general education required 
to enter their specialized schools. They grow more 
choosy about who enters. They seek broader men as 
well as more competent surgeons and judges. 

We like this notion for journalism but it has at least 
one catch. When one dreams of wide-spread educa 
tion for journalism comparable in time and cost to that 
required to qualify for medicine or the bar, he must 
also ask how many futures will repay such an invest 
ment. 

Most newspaper and radio men who make the grade 
in larger cities can expect salaries commensurate with 
thorough education. But a large proportion must find 
their lifework in smaller communities. In many of 
these the prevailing wage, short of ownership, offers 
little permanent inducement to highly trained men 

True, some of the jobs may be worth no more, al 
though it is a backward smaller city that does not sup 
port assorted doctors, lawyers and lesser professional 
fry in country club comfort. Will they ever run to 
more newspapermen able to live on the right side of 
the tracks? Until they can, what price an unlimited 
supply of doctors of public information? 

—Caru R. KESLER. 
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Intricate problems of the nation . . 
interpreted objectively . .. made crystal 
clear to readers. 

That effective formula has won high 
praise for ““The Nation Today” column 
of James Marlow of The Associated 
Press. Typical was the editorial comment 
of the Alabama Journal of Montgomery 
which said: 

*“*James Marlow of the Associ- 
ated Press Washington staff 
performing one of the most fin- 
ished daily reporting jobs in the 
country. Each day he takes the 
livest subject in Washington and 
explains it in a way that consti- 
tutes an outstanding example of 
clear, concise and unprejudicial 
reporting ... Daily reading of his 
dispatches has become a valuable 
source of education as to what is 
going on in Washington.”’ 


Marlow’s extensive news-source con- 
tacts and 20 years’ experience in news- 
paper work have given him a solid back- 


ground for his penetrating analyses of 


American problems. 
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Job Abroad? 
Here’s What 
It Takes 


By CHARLES A. SMITH 


the end of my term as president of 

the Association of American Cor 
respondents in London, I came across a 
folder marked “Applications for Employ 
ment.” It contained a case history in 
miniature of a year in which, with the 
ending of the war, many young American 
newspapermen turned their thoughts to 
the possibility of a job in this foreign cor 
respondence branch of our profession. 

There were several score letters in that 
folder, some addressed personally to my 
self, others channeled to me as the then 
official head of the corps of American cor 
respondents in London. They came from 
young men in big cities and from others 
writing from smaller, lesser-known com 
munities. Some were from men still in 
the Army who wanted to get back to Eu 
rope. 

Together they provided a cross-section 
of the aspirations of the younger genera 
tion of American newspapermen who 
would like to follow in the footsteps of 
the select band who have achieved fame 
abroad in the past. 

They showed that foreign correspon- 
ence remains the goal of a big percentage 
of American newspapermen and_ they 


OOKING through the record files at 





HE KNOWS WHAT IT TAKES—Charles A. Smith, London manager of 
INS, has learned in long years abroad that there is far more hard work 
than glamor connected with the label of “foreign correspondent.” 


proved that there still are many illusions 
among young newspapermen at home 
about the supposed glitter and glamor of 
foreign correspondence. 

In the course of my presidential year, 





reporters, managing editors will again be dogged by the 

young man who wants to be a foreign correspondent as 
soon as the city desk can spare him from night police. The 
Quill heartily recommends this expert view of what a newspaper 
job abroad takes—both to the young man on night police and 
to the managing editor looking for an answer. 


N OW that the end of war is rapidly reducing the age of 





London manager of International News Service and its affil- 
iate, International News Photos, Charles A. Smith, at 42, has 
covered Canada, the United States and Europe for 20 years. He 
wrote several articles for The Quill from London, Lisbon and 
other European datelines during the dark days of 1941-45. His 
by-line became nationally familiar on INS dispatches covering 
the British blitz and other top war stories. 

As a major European press association bureau chief and, 
during 1945-46, president of the Association of American Cor- 
respondents in London, he is especially fitted to discuss the 
qualifications for a foreign correspondent. He says a lot of 
hokum has been written about the glamor of a foreign job and 
very little about what hard work it is. 

He points out how the man abroad is on his own—working 
through unfamiliar news channels—reporter, editor and am- 
bassador rolled in one. He must be better than average and 
tougher than average—and even then he may never be more 
than one of the innumerable “little men” who are the backbone 
of foreign news coverage, with few by-lines and no glamor. 
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I had’ to answer the majority of thos 
letters with a brief expression of regret 
at being unable to help. If time permitted 
I would liked to have taken down my hai 
and attempted to show that a trip abroad 
isn’t necessarily an open sesame to the 
newspaper Hall of Fame, and that there’s 
much more to it than being “able to speak 
a foreign language,” or “get along well 
with foreigners,” or “like foreign travel.” 


WOULD liked to have gone into the 
| detail this article for QuILL permits, to 

have explained that for every Ameri 
can newspaperman who has achieved re 
nown by his foreign correspondence, and 
for every newspaperman who because of 
his experiences abroad has been able to 
write a “best seller,” there are hundreds 
who must work unhonored and unsung 
who will never write a book or win a na 
tional prize. 

For, just as it is true at home, so it is 
true abroad that it is the so-called “little 
men” of our craft who mainly are respon 
sible for producing the fabric of the daily 
report from a hundred foreign datelines 
Without them U. S. foreign correspond 
ence would be a poor affair and would 
not have achieved its present-day, envia 
ble world-wide reputation for accuracy 
objectivity, completeness and speed. 

The men who sit in the desk slots and 
who cover the routine leg beats in a dozen 
capitals and half a hundred lesser cities 
in Europe are much like their fellows in 
the United States. They would be the 
first to scoff at any suggestion that there’s 
anything particularly glamorous in thei 
work and they most likely would state 
the reasons why in their opinion the fel 


[Continued on Next Page| 
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What Foreign Job Takes 


| Continued from Page 5 


low back home often has the better of the 
deal. 

They would say—the majority of them 

that they regard their job abroad as 
one of hard work, of long hours and often 
indifferent conditions, of headache and 
heartache as well as thrills. They would 
speak of frustration and disappointment 
on a scale unknown to most newspaper 
men at home, and of news-gathering con 
ditions which would break the heart of 
many accustomed to spoon-fed handouts 
and official favors. 


HESE little fellows of foreign corre 
J posse dh envy the big-timers and 

most of them cherish the hope they 
themselves one day may attain the big 
time in the foreign field. Yet they realise 
that the specialist in foreign correspond 
ence is just as important to the scheme of 
things as is the specialist in medicine and 
surgery. For in foreign correspondence, 
as in medicine and surgery, the ordinary 
practitioner and the specialist are com 
plementary and the one cannot very easily 
get along without the other. 

It is inevitable that of the many hun- 
dred American newspapermen who will 
be assigned abroad in the next few years, 
the majority will be taking up the hum 
drum jobs of foreign correspondence. 
More often than not they won’t see their 
by-lines in big type. They will be doing 
a job which in some respects will be much 
like the job they have been doing back 
home. And they speedily will realize that 
a great deal of hokum has been written 
and said about foreign correspondence. 

A small percentage of them will apply 
for transfers back to their home base 
after a few months of home-sickness. If 
they haven't settled down in that time 
their home offices might as well cut the 
loss and take the man back home, for 
there’s nothing worse than a foreign cor 
respondent who finds he cannot stand a 
foreign country. 

But the majority, those who get through 
the probationary period, with its home- 
sickness, its difficulties of getting accli 

nated to different food, weather, customs, 

money, language, and even ethics, will 
settle down to life and work abroad and 
will become full members of a distin 
guished branch of our calling. 

Oftentimes they will wonder when they 
are going to meet up with the glamor and 
glitter they heard about, the alleged lotus- 
life led by the foreign correspondent, the 
round of parties, smart week-ends, con 
certs, theaters, and what-not. The betting 
is they will taste it but rarely, certainly 
no more than they would do were they 
working in a competitive metropolitan 
center such as New York or Chicago. 


OST of the books written about for 
eign correspondence have contained 
chapters which attempt to answer 
the question: “What makes a foreign cor- 
respondent click?” Newspapermen on 
home leave have been faced with the same 
question in lecturing to schools of jour- 
nalism, and have set out their own views. 
I won't try to answer the same question 
in detail or cover ground which already 
has been worked over a hundred times. 
Rather I would like to attempt to 
answer the question put by those who 


have asked: “How 
abroad?” 

The answer to that one is: “How well 
are you fitted for a job abroad?” For it is 
my view, based on years of foreign cor 
respondence, of watching and working 
with men and in recent years of handling 
men, that it is the man who makes the 
job in foreign correspondence. 

Most newsmen working abroad will 
agree that although many top-flight cor 
respondents have become successful be 
cause of big-time opportunities put in 
their way by their home offices, or by be 
ing on the spot when something important 
has broken, they had to be good to take 
full advantage of their good fortune. And 
most of them are very, very good, other 
wise they would not continue to operate 
in probably the most competitive branch 
of a fiercely competitive profession. 


can I get a job 


ECAUSE a man has done fine work on 
the copy desk of his home-town paper, 
or because he is a smart leg man on 

local stories, it doesn’t follow that this, 
and an ability to speak a language, equips 
him for fore'gn correspondence. He has 
got to have that little “something extra” 
to begin with, at least, and he has got to 
have an infinite capacity for taking pains 
and for learning something new every 
day, and profiting by it. 

To perhaps lesser degree, the man is 
just as important as the job back home, 
but at home the man is not so much on 
his own as he is in the foreign field, is not 
called upon so frequently to make rapid 
decisions without the benefit of referring 
a problem to his city desk or his business 
office. Abroad, the man is the personal 
representative of his newspaper or agen 
cy, is helping or harming that newspa 
per’s or news-agency’s prestige, according 
to his actions. 

Alone, abroad, he can do more good or 
harm to his employers than fifty times his 
number at home. Alone, abroad, he is an 
American among probably millions of for 
eigners, and by his conduct the foreigners 
often judge all Americans. 


OREIGN correspondence demands and 
expects more from a man than prob 
ably any other branch of our profes 
sion. It requires a mind with as many 
tracks as the world’s busiest railroad junc 
tion, a man who is that rare mixture of 
city-desk operative, executive, feature 
writer, general reporter, and good mixer. 

It demands, in its upper brackets, a man 
who can think for himself and act without 
detailed sets of instructions, a man who 
can write as well about a royal marriage 
as a tennis meet or in simple understand 
able language about a thorny internation- 
al political problem. It ins'sts on good 
health and robust physique for foreign 
service is no place for the weakling or the 
clock-watcher. 

And above all it demands the ability to 
become part and parcel of the foreign 
scene while retaining the fundamental 
American outlook on life, the will to think 
in the American manner and write in the 
American manner and to act according to 
the best ethics of American journalism, 
amid much which is absolutely contrary 
to American life and outlook. 





should regard these things as funda 

mentals in judging whether he believes 
he is fitted to carry on the traditions set 
by the many hundreds of American news 
papermen who have made their mark 
abroad. Basically, he should know that 
foreign correspondence requires: 

A sound education and good appearance. 
Many top-rank foreign correspondents 
have not had a college education and some 
of them have dressed like bums but the 
beginner has an easier time if he can use 
a better-than-average vocabulary and in 
dress and appearance looks dignified 
enough to get past at least the butler or 
the assistant secretary. 

A thorough grounding in home-town or 
big-city newspaper work, or a_ good, 
lengthy stretch with one of the major 
news-agencies, taking every job that 
comes to hand and learning the basic es- 
sentials of his trade. A spell on the for 
e'gn rewrite desk is an asset since it fa 
miliarizes the man with place names and 
foreign situations and prevents a good 
many faux pas abroad. 

Ability to speak and write well in at 
least one foreign language, preferably 
French since French is the second lan 
guage most in use abroad. 

A strong background in fore’gn politi 
cal and economic science, with a good 
working knowledge of foreign place 
names and pronunciations, the names and 
identities of important foreign personali- 
ties. and the method of addressing them 
orally and in writing. Many newspaper 
men have lost out with a foreign political 
or other big-wig by addressing him or her 
incorrectly or mispronouncing his or her 
name. 

Even the great George Bernard Shaw 
never likes to be addressed that way, but 
simvly as Bernard Shaw, for example, 
while it is factual that one American 
newspaperman here wrote Queen Eliza 
beth of England not through her Lady-in- 
Waiting, as etiquette demands, but direct 
and addressed her as “Dear Queen,” which 
just isn’t done around these parts. 


= would-be foreign correspondent 


BILITY to mix well and a willingness 
A to recognize that although manners 
and customs abroad may be a heap 
different from those in the United States, 
they are the manners and customs of per- 
haps a whole nation and as such are a set, 
centuries-old part of foreign life. 

The American newspaperman who ha- 
bitually and publicly draws unfavorable 
comparisons between life abroad and that 
at home, and doesn’t hesitate to yap about 
it to every foreigner he meets, should not 
have come abroad. His work isn’t helped 
and many American newspapermen have 
found doors closed to them because of 
continuous harping on the “America first“ 
theme. 

No educated foreigner expects the aver- 
age American newspaperman to start car- 
rying a cane, wear spats and flowers in 
his button hole, or use a monocle and call 
everyone he meets “ol’ boy.” By the same 
token the foreigner doesn’t like to be 
told that everything in his own country 
stinks or that he is living in the Middle 
Ages as compared with the United States. 

The successful foreign correspondent 
dresses and talk and acts unobtrusively; 
he is a good listener as well as a good 
talker and he is at home just as well in 
the Lobby of the House of Commons in 
London talking to Labor members of 
Parliament as he is investigating housing 


[Concluded on Page 16} 
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Don't Miss 
Your Local 
Farm News 


By 
CARRINGTON H. BURGESS 


down? Look, then, beyond the out 

skirts of town and into the country for 
here is usually your greatest opportunity 
for circulation expansion, not to mention 
the chance of picking up a few extra dis 
play and classified ads. 

It has been my experience that the num- 
ber of weekly papers carrying other than 
a negligible amount of farm news is quite 
small and that the weekly carrying any 
sizable quantity of local agricultural news 
is an oddity. 

Fifty per cent or more of the average 
rural weekly’s circulation will be found 
in the country but farm news, aside from 
country correspondence, is disproportion- 
ate to this circulation and will average sel 
dom more than five per cent of the space 
given to town news. 

Farm news seen in rural weeklies is 
usually that taken from releases from col 
leges of agriculture, federal bureaus, and 
county agents—“now is the time to sow 
alfalfa. It should have a firm seedbed,” 
etc. 


I° your rural weekly puny and run 


E prosperity of a community is gen- 
erally reflected by that of the surround- 
ing country. Agriculture is usually the 
dominant industry and employs the most 
people, yet its representation in the news 
columns is usually feeble at best. 

One should not consider agricultural 


me 





STUDIES FARM NEWS—Carrington Burgess, farm reporter and maga- 
zine free-lance, turns to research as a graduate student at the University 


of Missouri. 


news as something written expressly for 
the farmer. There is no question now that 
agriculture concerns everybody. Many 
farmers retire to town but retain their in 
terest in the spell of wet weather that 
gives the weeds a chance to smother the 
corn. 

The miller is much concerned with the 
yields of wheat decimated by the Hessian 
fly. The tailor is pleased because the fa 
vorable early spring weather cut down 
lambing losses. 





news sources, the farmers and the farm news in their 


D* most weekly newspapers neglect one of their best local 
circulation area? Carrington Burgess, who has been 














digging into the matter at the University of Missouri after years 
of market reporting and farm magazine free-lancing, believes 
they do. He cites a couple of successful Missouri weeklies 
which do not make this mistake. One is edited by H. J. Blanton, 
chosen by illustrator Norman Rockwell as a typical country 
editor in a recent Saturday Evening Post feature. 

Burgess, now working for his master’s degree in journalism 
after three years in the Army, comes of a newspaper family. 
His father owns the Harrington (Del.) Journal and Burgess him- 
self put in most of the years from 1929 to 1942 as a reporter on 
the St. Louis Daily Livestock Reporter, a Corn Belt Farm Daily. 
He has also written for years for Successful Farming, the Poultry 
Tribune and similar publications. 

A former student in journalism at Penn State and Missouri, 
he returned to Columbia late last year after his military service. 
A radio operator with the 86th Fighter Group, he won seven 
battle stars in a military career that took him from North Africa 
through France and Germany to the Austrian Tyrol. He plans 
a career of farm trade journalism. He is a member of the Mis- 
souri chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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Daily newspapers and radio are making 
a play for agricultural advertising with 
news and programs aimed at the country 
It is up to the weeklies to get their share 
of the advertising pointed at farm in 
comes. Who can write a better farm story 
than the country editor right on the spot? 

Farm news would naturally increase 
reader interest and circulation, particular 
ly in the country. This should help in 
soliciting advertising from sellers of prod 
ucts and services to the country. At the 
same time, the farmer is a potential ad 
vertiser of his own products. He may have 
seed, breeding stock, machinery or a farm 
he wishes to sell. 


HE Monroe County Appeal at Paris, 

Mo., has carried a farm column on its 

front page for many years. The paper 
is published in a town of 1,473 persons and 
has a circulation of 3,100* of which more 
than 80 per cent is outside of town. 

In a normal issue in recent months the 
Appeal carried 23 farm display ads, the 
largest of which contained 65 column 
inches. Most of these ads would have 
been valueless without a country circula 
tion. Some of the advertisers themselves 
were farmers, advertising livestock, seed, 
farms, etc. 

Farm advertising dominated the issue 
Besides the farm display advertising the 
Appeal contained more than a column of 
classified ads, the greater part of which 
was aimed at the country. 

In addition to the regular farm column, 
numerous other farm items appear in the 
Appeal. By far the majority of these 
were of the local type. 


E Appeal’s editor, H. J. Blanton, says 
“We make constant use of the inter 
view with farmers. It is one of our 

most valuable features. Where there are 


|Continued on Page 10} 
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Lemuel Petersen 


a daily newspaper, you may have won- 

dered where and how all the religious 
publicity coming over the wires and 
through the mail originates. 

It is not likely, unless you have more 
than an average interest in the work of 
religion, that you have been aware of 
the great efforts being made by all kinds 
of Protestant churches and church bodies 

and they are of course only one group— 
to establish good relations with the pub- 
lic and to get effective publicity into all 
media of communication. 

You have found, perhaps, that a great 
deal of this publicity is fit only “to be pub- 
lished in the editor’s wastebasket.” But 
some of it you have discovered is clever 
and newsworthy. 


x you're a city or a telegraph editor for 


OR instance, since 1940 every newspa- 
per in the country has received, di- 
rectly and indirectly, hundreds of sto- 

ries and pictures from Methodist Infor- 
mation. Director Ralph Stoody is pro- 
viding the Methodist church with proba- 
bly the best publicity that any Protestant 
denomination is getting today. 

From offices in New York City, Chicago 
and Nashville he and his staff send out art 
and stories on every conceivable Method- 
ist event and personality to every news- 
paper and magazine that might use the 
material. Most of the releases are imag- 
inative, have news value and are given 
excellent play, as shown by the magnifi- 
cent displays on racks, in scrapbooks and 
in the files at these offices of the returns 
from clipping services. 

Although Methodist Information is do- 
ing strictly publicity and promotional 
work, some church organizations are ac- 
tually operating in the broader area of 
public relations. The best example of 
this is the United Church Canvass move- 
ment. Stanley Stuber, as publicity secre- 
tary and national director of this inter- 
church group, received this spring the 
first public relations award in religion 
from the American Public Relations As 
sociation. 

Organized nationally by 19 denomina- 
tions, including one Jewish organization, 
the United Church Canvass seeks to en- 
list local communities in the support of 
their religious institutions. Although the 
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Church Develops 
Public Relations 


By LEMUEL PETERSEN 


climax of the campaigns, sponsored lo- 
cally and held either in fall or spring dur- 
ing dates set by the national group, is a 
fund-raising effort, the’ whole emphasis 
otherwise is to secure interest in and loy- 
alty to religion. 


OR instance, all the newspaper ads of 

a recent campaign, developed by the 

J. Walter Thompson agency, which 
also produces the radio announcements 
and dramatic programs, included this 
statement in italics: 


The Churches and Synagogues of 
America, of every denomination, are 
cooperating in behalf of tolerance... 
greater generosity and understand- 
ing ... greater good will among peo- 
ples and individuals in dealing with 
the problems of our time. 

You can make this a better world 
to live in by supporting your church 

.. not only by your attendance, but 
by your personal faith in and loyalty 
to the things for which it stands. 


In that kind of approach, the U. C. C. 
national office last year distributed 41,700 
posters and 1,100 sets of radio material for 
local and national use. More than 300 mats 
of newspaper ads, mostly half and full 
page, were used. Hundreds of news re- 
leases and magazine articles were also 
distributed. 


The movement represents church pub 
lic relations at its best in that the effort is 
not to advance the welfare of any one 
church group but to seek better relations 
between the general public and all the lo 
cal institutions of religion. 


T is not a new thing for the Protestant 
churches to be interested in the public 
and to try to make the public aware of 

the religious institution and message. The 
church has always been engaged in this. 
But it has only been conscious of modern 
techniques since shortly before World 
War I. Then, following the war-inspired 
impulse shared by business and govern 
ment, the church took up publicity. 

In 1918, the first national church pub 
licity work was undertaken by a Lutheran 
group which has since become the Na 
tional Lutheran Council. Middle-aged 
Winfred Elson, now head of public rela 
tions for the interchurch Foreign Mis 
sions Conference, joined this Lutheran 
staff as a young man in 1921, and is thus 
probably the senior man in church pub 
licity. 

It is only since about 1940, however, that 
the churches may be said to have really 
discovered public relations as such. In 
that year John Fortson was appointed di 
rector of public relations for the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
and a commission on public relations was 





covered publicity. But if he took time to speculate on the source 

of a release, he would probably guess it was written by another 
newspaperman picking up a spare, if highly honest, dollar on the side. 
He would probably be wrong. Church public relations is becoming a 
field so highly specialized that some practitioners are capping journal- 
istic training with formal religious studies. 

The author of this article is himself an example. A journalism gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota, with practical newspaper and maga- 
zine experience, he is now working for his divinity degree at Yale Uni- 
versity—objective, religious journalism. This, he says, might cover any- 
thing from editorship of church publications to public relations for church 
groups and free lance magazine writing. 

At Minnesota Lemuel Peterson was church editor of the Daily, and a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi (43). During and after his undergraduate 
days he did publicity for state Baptist groups and the national Baptist 
Youth Fellowship. While in New Haven he was telegraph editor of the 
morning Journal-Courier and by way of variety, assistant editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol (Yale medical school has been 
a major center of research on alcoholism.) 

He points out that he can speak with knowledge only of Protestant 
public relations. The omission of others from this article does not for 
a moment imply that they are not comparable in scope. 


N O city editor will be surprised to hear that churches have dis- 
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set up to guide the Federal Council in its 
policy planning and to help it reach the 
public more effectively. 

Indicative of this trend also was the ap- 
pointment in 1944 as director of public 
relations for the Home Missions Council 
of North America of George B. Ahn Jr., 
a journalism graduate of the University 
of Michigan who has had many years of 
experience in business publicity and pub 
lic relations, editing and church publicity. 
Both of these bodies are interchurch. 

That the denominations also are fol- 
lowing this pattern is seen in the appoint 
ment last year of Stuber as director of 
public relations for the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. Many smaller groups also 
have added public relations directors to 
their staffs as key personnel. 


F the church has discovered public re- 
lations, so have some members of Sig 
ma Delta Chi, and other young jour 

nalists, discovered the church. Four of 
these will be cited here, each of them rep 
resenting a different aspect of the church’s 
relations to the public. Not only have most 
of them deliberately secured thorough 
journalistic training and experience, but 
they have also gone to theological sem- 
inaries to prepare themselves adequately 
for this new field of work. 

Tall, handsome Fortson is one SDX 
member with excellent training (but not 
theological) who found the church had 
a career for him. His record includes the 
University of Oklahoma school of jour 
nalism, Oklahoma newspapers and radio 
stations, a stint with Edward L. Bernays 
in New York City, reporting for the 
United Press at its New York and Wash 
ington bureaus and publicity work for 
Collier’s. 

Although he had had no previous in- 
clination for fulltime church work, he 
became acquainted with progressive 
church executives in New York City and 
found that work for the church could be 
interesting and worthwhile. The work he 
began for the Federal Council in 1940 was 
interrupted during the war by service in 
the Navy. But he has recently returned 
to his position and is making extensive 
plans for the future. 


N a field not labelled “public relations” 
but which definitely has the function 
of securing better understanding by the 

public of the church’s missionary work is 
Richard Baker, graduate of Columbia 
University’s Pulitzer school of journalism 
and Union Theological Seminary. 

Travel on a Pulitzer fellowship in 1937- 
38 and visits to several European countries 
in 1939 while attending the World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth in Amsterdam 
was excellent background for his work 
as assistant secretary of the editorial de- 
partment of the Joint Division of Educa- 
tion and Cultivation of The Methodist 
Church’s Board of Missions and Church 
Extension. He has written two books on 
missions and is on the editorial staff and 
boards of three magazines. Recently he 
returned from China where he had been 
an instructor in the new school of jour- 
nalism set up by the national government 
and staffed by Columbia University. 

Another worker in this field is Ear] 
Holmer, also a graduate of Columbia and 
Union. He has been working mostly with 
non-ecclesiastical church groups, that 
is, organizations independent of official 
church control. He has done publicity 
work for his seminary, for a prominent 
New York City church and for the 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief 
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CHURCH FIELD LEADER—Stanley Stuber, director of the United Church 
Canvass movement and a successful religious publicist, received the first 


public relations award in religion made by the American Public Relations 
Association. 


and Reconstruction. At present he is 
working for the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion and for the In 
stitute for Religious and Social Studies. 

Another journalistically and theologi 
cally trained SDX man is Kenneth Under 
wood. Included in his training and ex 
perience are graduate work in journal 
ism at the University of Wisconsin, theol 
ogical study at Yale University Divinity 
School, reporting for two dailies and a 
labor weekly, writing features for Re 
ligious News Service and religious and 
popular magazines and serving briefly as 
religious editor of Time. 

For two years he was publicity con 
sultant for the Home Missions Council, 
and for it made an 18,000-mile trip 
throughout the country. His findings 
were reported in a mission-study book 
“Christianity Where You Live” (1945), 
which has sold 60,000 copies. At present 
he is completing work for a Ph.D. in Chris 
tian and social ethics at Yale University 
and is managing editor of Social Action, 
first-rate church magazine on current so 
cial issues. 


AT the field of church public rela 
tions is a developing one is shown also 
in several other trends. 

For one thing, books on the subject are 
multiplying. SDX Stewart Harral, direc 
tor of the school of journalism of the 
University of Oklahoma and of the uni 
versity’s press relations, published the 
latest in this field, “Public Relations for 
Churches” (1945), which has received ex 
cellent reviews and has sold widely. A 
new book of his is to be published soon, 
“Successful Letters for Churches,” a pub 


lic relations correspondence guide for 
ministers. 

A Jewish newspaperman in Delaware, 
W. Austin Brodie, has written probably 
the most practical books on publicity and 
promotion for the Christian church, 
“Keeping Your Church In the News,” 
(1942), and “Keeping Your Church In 
formed” (1944). (These are two in a se 
ries; the third will be about the use of 
radio and advertising.) 

Fortson has published a book in con 
nection with his work, “How To Make 
Friends for Your Church: a Manual on 
Public Relations” (1943), which is good 
in terms of making an attempt to assess 
public opinion on religion and of urging 
churches to work together in public rela 
tions strategy. Underwood produced for 
the Home Missions Council a pamphlet, 
“The Why and How of Missions Publicity” 
(1943), which though it is small is the 
most comprehensive writing in this field 
yet. 


NOTHER interesting development is 
A the establishment this spring of a 

Missions Public Relations Office in 
New York City, which is a joint project 
of the Home Missions Council (represent 
ing 40 denominational agencies) and of 
the Foreign Missions Conference (repre 
senting 127 denominational groups). 

Set up “for the purpose of making an 
impact on the public mind for Protestant 
missions at home and abroad,” it repre 
sents a significant step toward achieving 
a unified public relations organization 
The latter will come with the proposed 
National Council of Churches of Christ, 
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which will join eight interchurch bodies 
now functioning in various fields of serv- 
ice and which it is hoped will be organized 
within the next five years. 

The Federal Council’s ambitious pro- 
gram in public relations, started in 1940 
by Fortson and waylaid by war emer 
gencies, was to have been guided by a 
commission on public relations, which in- 
cluded such men as Barclay Acheson and 
Stanley High, of Reader’s Digest; John 
Price Jones; Grove Patterson of the To- 
ledo (Ohio) Blade; Francis Harmon, then 
YMCA’s national public relations director 
and now executive assistant to Eric John 
ston in the old Hay’s office; Henry R. Luce 
and W. W. Waymack, editor of the edi 
torial page of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune. 

Church publicity and public relations 
people have their own organization, the 
National Religious Publicity Council, 
which includes church publicity and pro- 
motion officials, religious editors of news- 
papers and magazines, radio and movie 
people whose concerns are in religion and 
other church officials “whose duties re- 
quire knowledge and interest in publicity 
and promotion.” Elson was one of the 
founders of the organization in 1926. Its 
present head is Stuber. 


HE last significant trend to be noted 

here is that among church public re- 

lations people there are some who are 
doing some systematic thinking about 
their work. About the neatest distinction 
made by anybody is that propounded by 
Elson, pioneer in the field and probably 
the man with the best understanding and 
widest experience. He distinguishes be- 
tween: 


Relations 


Publicity—the approach an organiza- 
tion makes to the general public, seeking 
to create a favorable feeling. 

Promotion—the approach an organiza- 
tion makes to its own membership in the 
development of loyalty and _ support, 
which for the church means prayer, fi- 
nances and service. 

(Of course, Elson points out, publicity 
and promotion overlap. What is intended 
as publicity for the general public, in 
newspaper releases and radio programs, 
for instance, is promotion to the reader or 
hearer who is a church member. So also 
with what is intended as promotional for 
the church member; it becomes publicity 
when it falls into the hands of someone 
not a member of the particular organiza- 
tion concerned.) 

Public relations—both of these and 
much more. It includes primarily de- 
ciding on strategy and planning policy in 
the light of public opinion, and then di- 
recting promotion and publicity on the 
basis of the foregoing. (Public relations 
work for the Foreign Missions Conference, 
Elson says, is not primarily selling the 
name or the organization but involves ac- 
quainting the public with the motive and 
purpose of church missions. It seeks to 
develop in the public mind a sense of the 
value of world missions.) 


ROM all these trends it is apparent 
that churches, like other social 
groups, are discovering the growing 
field of public relations. But the church 
has always been dealing with the public. 
From the ignominy of the Twelve to the 
imperial grandeur of the Roman Church, 
a development of three centuries, Chris- 
tianity not only received a tremendous re- 


sponse in the ancient world but also re- 
sponded considerably itself to that world, 
its culture and institutions. 

And through the centuries that process 
—of extension and assimilation—has been 
going on. Today Christianity is more pow- 
erful and widespread than ever. Prof. 
K. S. Latourette of Yale University makes 
this conclusion in his recently completed 
seven-volume “History of the Expansion 
of Christianity.” (This series, in a sense, is 
the story of one of the most significant 
“public relations jobs” in the world’s his- 
tory.) 

And the task is not yet finished. Chris- 
tianity in its ecclesiastical forms has been 
extended far and wide and has been ac- 
cepted formally by millions. In language 
and literature, in the arts and philosophy, 
in state and society, it has had tremendous 
influence. In ethics and social reconstruc- 
tion, however, it has in many ways only 
begun. That is why young journalists are 
turning to the church—that “the whole 
Gospel might be brought to the whole 
world.” 

In the earlier days Christianity used 
very successfully the available media of 
communication—direct speech and letter 
writing. Later art, books, drama, the lit- 
urgy became channels of communication. 
Today, like business and government, the 
church is discovering and learning to use 
the new powerful media—press, maga- 
zines, radio and television, and the motion 
picture industry. 

If the church’s present discovery of pub- 
lic relations is to be carried to a success- 
ful conclusion and its extension into every 
area of human life and thought is to be 
realized, its leaders must discover anew 
what people need and to what they will 
respond. The church needs many more 
talented, imaginative young journalists to 
help give this direction. Sigma Delta Chis 
might well consider this career. 





Farmer As Local News 


[Concluded from Page 7] 


two papers in a town, the one which car- 
ries a feature of this sort will always out- 
strip the other in favor of rural people. 
If, however, you imagine it is easy, just 
set yourself to the task of getting 20 items 
of this sort. 

“I believe we have rendered a valuable 
service to local agriculture by items from 
local farmers who had tried lime, red clo- 
ver, sweet clover, lespedeza and other 
things that were unknown to farm folks 
before the College of Agriculture proved 
their (the crops) merits.” 

Tips for stories can be gathered from the 
county agent, bankers, purveyors of 
farm merchandise, etc. Farm magazines, 
agricultural releases also furnish ideas. 
Sometimes these ideas can be put into the 
mouths of farmers in this manner, as de- 
scribed by Blanton: 

“We are all the time trying to encour- 
age the farmers to be up to the minute in 
methods and policies. But we have a way 
all our own of doing it. If, for instance, 
I should write an editorial giving it as my 
opinion that it was a mistake for farmers 
in our vicinity to let down their hog 
raising just because the market had 
slumped a few cents, that editorial 
wouldn’t turn a hair; the farmers know 
I am an amateur. 

“But supposing I talk to a hog raiser 





who shares my views and then put it on 
paper, ‘J. R. Wright says’ and so on, why 
every hog raiser will set some store by 
that paragraph.” 


NOTHER Missouri weekly paying at- 
A tention to live, agricultural news in 
the form of the interview is the Re- 
publican-Clipper at Bethany. This paper, 
published in a town of 2,682 persons, has 
one of the largest circulations for rural 
weeklies in the state at 4,355.* It also has 
competition in a rival weekly with 2,200 
circulation. 

Editor Ben Crouch sums up well the ef- 
fect of agricultural journalism on the ru- 
ral weekly when he says: 

“My first hasty impression .. . is that 
obtaining direct farm interviews on good 
practices and accomplishments not only 
is interesting, but that printing such arti- 
cles in a rural paper is indicated for reader 
interest. 

“Our town, and therefore our newspa- 
per, is built on the industry of agriculture. 

e same is true, in whole or in part, with 
most rural towns. Being as it is our big- 
gest business, and almost our sole busi- 
ness, it rates more attention than it gets. 

“To . . . write intelligently about farm 
practices, one first has to develop an ac- 
tual interest in farming and stock raising. 


The readers are critical. The farmer be- 

ing interviewed also knows that and some- 

times it is hard to draw him out because 

- what he thinks others might say of 
er 

“I find it valuable to assure a man, at 
times, I'll try to present his story with as 
much as possible of the personal element 
left out; and surely in a way that will 
not make it appear he is boasting. 

“Farming has so many angles that 
trained technicians are trying constantly 
in all advanced nations to solve them; 
and a farmer who has been doing his job 
well in all departments—production, bet- 
terment, land use, upkeep, etc., is a man 
to be admired. He has what it takes, and 
if he had engaged in some other endeavor 
he would have shown it there also.” 

It is necessary to add this caution when 
interviewing the farmer: 

Show by intelligent questions you are 
interested in the interviewee and his farm 
but don’t give the impression you know 
it all. If you know nothing of farm life, 
admit it, but say you came to Farmer 
Brown because you knew he would know 
about it. Being human, the farmer likes 
praise but don’t flatter him. And don’t 
forget the farmer’s wife and children. 
They can give you the dope on the ex- 
tension and 4-H clubwork. 

Thar’s gold in the country but it is up 
to the editor of the rural weekly to dig it 
up. 


*N. W. Ayers 1946 Newspaper Annual. 
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Leadership Vital 
To Chapter Success 


By FRANK THAYER 


chapter is a key to its success. Its 
personality is spiritual; its personnel 
material. 

In these days of overcrowded colleges, 
the problem of revitalizing undergradu 
ate chapters depends in large measure up- 
on the officers and the chapter adviser. 
Without efficient and interested officers, 
no chapter can reach a successful level. 

If the chapter adviser does not possess 
an interest in the function of the chapter, 
an important link between what Sigma 
Delta Chi means as a journalistic organi- 
zation and its vitalizing influence as an un- 
dergraduate activity may be missed. 

Sigma Delta Chi has chapters in both 
large universities and smaller colleges. 
While the fraternity does not wish to lose 
any chapters, it is likely that future de- 
velopment of the organization will be in 
those institutions in which journalism in 
struction is given on a professional basis. 

The fraternity is not an organization for 
fellows with the desire only to wear an- 
other pin or for boys who do not expect 
to enter some actual journalistic activity. 
Some schools may have chapters with 
comparatively large memberships, but 
other schools may well conduct good chap- 
ters in smaller institutions with active 
chapter membership not exceeding a 
dozen men. 


To personality of an undergraduate 


N one large institution in which SDX 
has a chapter, there is a journalism de 
partment executive who thinks that 
the journalism department should approve 
men for membership to the extent of 


exercising a control of the chapter elec 
tions to membership. This attitude is 
wrong. After all, each active undergradu 
ate chapter is autonomous but subject to 
the national fraternity law; the local chap 
ter membership has the constitutional 
right to select its own members. 

Naturally, the fraternity wants men who 
have the recommendation of the journal 
ism instructors, but no person or group 
outside the fraternity should dictate what 
men may be taken. Often good men who 
are not in the formal journalism depart 
ment as majors are good prospects who 
can honestly take the pledge that they in 
tend to make journalism their career. 

In the larger institutions, enrollments 
are bulging. There are many top-flight 
veterans who, though not acquainted with 
Sigma Delta Chi, really intend to enter 
journalism. 

This situation should be recognized by 
both the chapter adviser and the officers 
of the chapter. In some cases, particularly 
in a large school, the older members are 
not acquainted with men in the more ele 
mentary classes. Some of these younger 
men are not acquainted with the ideals, 
tradition, or purposes of the fraternity. 
Some are not familiar with the require 
ments for membership. 


URING the second semester of 1945-46 
this situation obtained at the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin. To meet the sit- 

uation, the chapter placed on the SDX 
bulletin board the following notice: 





the nation’s campuses. 


UST a year ago, with V-J Day a few weeks away, Frank 
J Thayer asked in The Quill whether the undergraduate chap- 
ters were ready for the postwar revival they could expect. 

It is unlikely that even Frank, from his special vantage point as 
Sigma Delta Chi vice-president in charge of undergraduate af- 
fairs, could have foreseen the flood of veterans that would engulf 





The chapters have revived, many with a vigor surpassing any 
prewar membership, but success for a professional fraternity is 
something more than numbers. In this article, Frank outlines 
chapter attitudes he believes essential if the fraternity is to serve 
its function as a link between campus and newsroom. He 
speaks both as a national officer and as the faculty advisor of 
the highly prosperous Wisconsin chapter. 

A Sigma Delta Chi of 30 years’ standing, Frank has worked 
on newspapers from Iowa to Massachusetts and taught journal- 
ism at five major universities. He has gained national recogni- 
tion for his work and writing on the law of the press, a field 
which brought him Sigma Delta Chi’s 1945 award for research 
in journalism. 
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Frank Thayer 


TO MEN IN THE SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM 


Sigma Delta Chi is a professional jour 
nalistic fraternity with 43 chapters in in 
stitutions in which journalism instruction 
is given and a considerable number of 
professional chapters in major cities. 

Membership is by invitation upon vote 
of the chapter members. 

Some of the men in the School of Jour 
nalism may be interested in becoming af 
filiated with this professional organization 
which now has a total membership of ap 
proximately 13,000. 

This is not a campaign for members; the 
Wisconsin chapter now has a big chapter 
because of so many returning veterans; 
however, the chapter is interested in good 
men. 


Juniors and seniors are preferred. There 
are three things to do: 

1. Get acquainted with SDX men in 
school. 

2. Be serious in your school work and 
get good grades. 

3. If possible take part in some journal 
istic activity in the university. 


UCH a notice served its purpose, but 
S active work by the rushing chairman 

and perhaps an open SDX forum and 
rushing meetings are necessary. In any 
program for the recruitment of pros 
pective members, some policy should be 
adopted on the question of scholarship 
With all respect to Phi Beta Kappa, there 
are hundreds of capable newspapermen 
and journalism students who are not in 
this category. 

Scholarship needs to be emphasized, but 
in handling the responsibilities of execu 
tive positions on a college daily, a student 
editor or editorial writer may not be able 
to do A work; this statement is made after 
eight years experience as faculty repre 
sentative on the Daily Cardinal at the 
University of Wisconsin. While scholar 
ship is a vital factor in the determination 
of eligible candidates for membership in 
SDX, it is not the main factor. 

It seems that the requirement of a B 
average is the minimum for the more spe 
cialized courses. If an average of B means 

|Concluded on Page 16| 
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Robert C. Blair 


EFT-WING makeup has hit the col- 
lege newspaper. On the Montana 
Kaimin, published by students of 

Montana State University, it has reached 
a high state of development. 

The Kaimin, a 16-inch, 5-column tab, is 
published semi-weekly. It usually runs 
four pages but its Friday issue frequently 
goes to six or eight. It is on these eight- 
page numbers that the make-up man real- 
ly goes berserk. 

As often happens, the type on hand will 
not fill eight pages. To meet this situation 
the “PM style” front page was instituted. 
By taking the lead story and several of 
the other major stories and giving them 
big headline play on page one, and tossing 
in a large cut and a few miscellaneous 
items, a front page emerges that would do 
full justice to Ingersollian innovations. 


ASSUMED the editorship of the Kaimin 

| in the spring of 1945. Like many new 

editors, I decided that radical changes 

were needed to lure back straying student 

readership. A colorful and completely dif- 

ferent makeup seemed best for the first 
treatment. 

After a few weeks of minor changes we 
brought out our first “PMer,” an eight- 
page graduation number designed to stir 
student comment and serve as a souvenir 
for graduating seniors. 

Comment was so favorable that we de- 
cided to spring the same sort of thing on 
the incoming freshmen in the first issue of 
Fall quarter. Like the seniors in June 
they seemed to like it. Through the re- 
mainder of the year we gave them ten 
additional helpings. 

I frankly admit that our makeup was 
often inspired by that of PM. It was from 
that paper the idea of having nothing but 
headlines on page one was taken. The 
Washington Daily News came in for a 
share of the credit when the Kaimin 
adapted that paper’s famous “There Goes 
Winnie” to fit the inauguration of a new 
president of the university. 

We turned it around and proclaimed in 
red ink “Here Comes Jimmy.” Under this 
banner we put a three-column nine-inch 
cut of President James A. McCain walk- 
ing briskly forward. 


Makeup Man 


Tosses Type 
At Montana 


By ROBERT C. BLAIR 


HE idea of picturing campus personali- 
Ties who commented on the subject of 

the lead story was more or less a Kai- 
min original. We ran their pictures down 
the left side of the first page with their 
quotes flush right thereby dressing up the 
page and concentrating attention on the 
lead story. 

This “crazy” makeup was also effective 
in launching or announcing the successful 
conclusion of a crusade, a pastime in 
which the Kaimin enjoyed fair success. 

The use of humorous heads on page one 
was another Kaimin first. After each head 
the reader was referred to the inside page 
on which the story might be found. On 
the inside head we usually exhibited a 
saner choice of words. 

A classic example of this, still talked 
about in the Kaimin newsroom, was a 
pair of heads on a story about the revival 
of Rhodes scholarships competition at 
Montana State University. The front page 
head, a three-line, two-column, thirty 
point job, read as follows: 





a Daily Kansan editor told 

what had been done to im- 
prove picture coverage at Law- 
rence. In this article, Robert C. 
Blair, editor of the Kaimin of 
Montana State University, re- 
lates lively adventures with 
Page 1 makeup in Missoula. 

With apologies to PM and 
other dailies, he takes full 
blame for “Left-Wing” make-up 
that stirred the campus con- 
servatives but succeeded in its 
purpose of being read. By now 
he has probably been forgiven 
even by the business manager 
who suffered every time red 
headlines demanded a rerun 
on a flatbed press. (He reports 
he married her.) 

Now 23, Blair attended the 
Universities of Alabama and 
New Mexico before being grad- 
uated from Montana, where he 
was a Sigma Delta Chi, in June. 
Disqualified for military serv- 
ice, he worked as a Medical 
Corps technician and drove an 
ambulance before returning to 
college. After his graduation he 
started reporting on the Billings 
(Mont.) Gazette. 


|": the last issue of The Quill, 
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Kaimin Cover 


Contest for Trip to Limey 
Schoolhouse Open Again 
For Brain Trusts—Burley 
page three 
The page three story carried the follow- 
ing three-column, three-line, 42 point, 
headline: 


Rhodes Scholarship 
Competition to be 
Revived This Year 


LL was not sweetness and light, how- 
ever. Like everywhere else, MSU 
has its conservative element. They 

were not too long in making themselves 
heard. Angry letters began accusing us 
of overplaying certain stories, sensational- 
izing and lampooning the university and 
its traditions. We printed every letter of 
this nature in bold face type under a 
boxed head—“See Here Mr. Editor!!!” 

The chief mechanical difficulty in pro- 
ducing our front pages came in the depart- 
ment of photo-engraving. The School of 
Journalism, in whose building the Kaimin 
is published, owns a small Tasope photo- 
engraving plant. Any student interested 
enough to learn the mysteries of the art 
may do so on his own time. 

Purple hands and glue-smeared clothes, 
an inevitable by-product of our cut-pro- 
ducing setup, did not appeal to the woman- 
heavy student body. Result—the editor 
made his own cuts. More than once I felt 
the breath of our printers hot on my neck 
as I sought to etch out one more engraving 
before presstime. 


UR four red headline editions gave 

our business manager a cold sweat. 

Our sheet is printed on a flat bed 

press. A red head meant an extra press 

run and extra press runs meant higher 

costs. But the readership they produced 

made cost a secondary item to our student- 

subsidized paper and we ran them when- 

ever we deemed a story important enough 
to merit such play. 

Lest our school of Journalism come in 
for criticism as a result of Kaimin ex- 
perimentation, I want to emphasize that 
Kaimin misdeeds are strictly the fault of 
the editor. He is given complete inde- 
pendence with the paper, more perhaps 
than he will ever enjoy on a paper outside 
these ivied walls. 
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In Food, Language, Travel 





Caribbean Offers 
Varied News Beat 


By JACK THALE 


N interesting part about being a 

roving correspondent in the Ca- 

ribbean is the things it does to 
your stomach. 

Down there, like in the nursery rhyme, 
“some like it hot, and some like it cold.” 
And when you get into a cafe where the 
chef likes to season his food with plenty 
of pepper and garlic, you’d better have a 
jug of water and a tray of bread handy 
before you tear into that evening meal. 

For the erstwhile hearty trencherman, 
more spice is added by the variety. 

The lands of the West Indies are very 
spottily developed. One night a hungry 
correspondent may spend an unhappy 
supper hour in a dirt-floor dive trying to 
worry down a bit of fricasseed goat, with 
boiled christophene—a root that tastes like 
a cross between a carrot and a turnip—on 
the side. 

If he doesn’t like what he gets, he can 
always toss it, morsel by morsel, to the 
dogs, cats, chickens and ducks who wan- 
der through the open dining room at will. 

The next day, if his itinerary wills it, 
he can be relaxing amid the lush sur- 
roundings of a first rate luxury hotel, like 
the Jaragua in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic. White-coated waiters will obse- 
quiously attend his every beck and call. 


JN some 20,000 miles of travel through 
{ Middle America from Mexico City to 

Devil’s Island as a correspondent for 
the Miami Herald and the Chicago Daily 
News Foreign Service, I have found the 
“beat” most productive of good news sto- 
ries. 

The whole area is engaged in growing 


out of its knee pants. The people are 
awakening and stretching—reaching out 
for progress and the “something better” 
they are learning that life must hold. 
That development—social, political and 
industrial—makes it an interesting assign- 
ment. 

Correspondents in the Caribbean have 
little trouble with censorship. Even in the 
countries where there is strict domestic 
censorship, there usually is no interfer- 
ence with the filing of dispatches by for- 
eign correspondents. 

However, the authorities usually man 
age to keep a pretty close check on what 
goes out. A correspondent who files dis- 
pleasing dispatches from some of them is 
apt to find co-operation becoming nil. He 
may be asked to leave. 


OSTLY they’re polite about it. I was 
in Ciudad Trujillo when the Herald 
carried a mailer I had written some 

days earlier from Caracas, Venezuela. The 
story carried a passing reference to “the 
dictatorship of President Rafael Trujillo 
of the Dominican Republic.” 

Army authorities simply ordered all 
copies of that issue confiscated when they 
were delivered at the Ciudad Trujillo air- 
port by the Pan-American Airways plane 
from Miami. As far as I personally was 
concerned, the Dominican officials were 
not pleased, but continued to be polite 
about it. They didn’t ask me to leave, nor 
attempt to interfere with my subsequent 
movements. 

The air edition of the Herald, inaugu 
rated this summer, incidentally is a great 
help to Caribbean correspondents. In 
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Foreign Service. 





ROVING correspondent in the Caribbean, like an Army, 
travels on his stomach. And Jack Thale discovered that 
an American stomach in the West Indies and along the 
Spanish “Main” fared in extremes. It was either goat with garlic 
in a joint or a super-menu in a luxury hotel. In 20,000 miles 
travel for the Miami Herald and the Chicago Daily News For- 
eign Service, he found the news as varied as the cuisine. 

Jack’s own stories included such beats as the closing out of 
the notorious French penal colony of Devil's Island in French 
Guiana. He had his collisions with Caribbean censorship and 
did his share of spade work for the Herald’s Clipper edition, 
launched this summer as a special air edition for the Latin- 
American world that lies off Miami's doorstep. 

A native of Memphis, Tenn., Jack attended the University of 
Florida, started newspaper work in St. Petersburg and joined the 
Herald staff in 1942, specializing in military and naval coverage 
before being assigned to the Caribbean. Shortly after writing 
this article for The Quill, he went to Rome for the Daily News 
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stead of trying desperately to cull bits of 
United States news out of foreign news 
papers, they can use the Herald’s “Clip 
per” edition to keep on top of domestic 
developments. 

The Clipper is a lightweight version of 
the standard Herald. Rushed from the 
presses to the Miami airport, it is delivered 
on the same morning of publication in 
spots as far away as Trinidad, Venezuela, 
and Colombia. 


NNOUNCEMENT of the Clipper was 
made late in June by James L. 
Knight, business manager of the 

Herald, and Lee Hills, managing editor. 
The edition is the first of any metropolitan 
newspaper published in the United States 
to be delivered widely in Latin America 
and the key islands of the Caribbean. 

The Clipper runs off the press at 8:40 
p. m., directly after the regular bulldog 
edition of the Herald. The first planes it 
catches leave the airport at 10 p. m., and 
Clipper bundles also are loaded aboard 
flights departing at 11 p. m. and midnight. 

The air edition carries complete closing 
quotations on the New York Stock Ex 
change. New York bond and curb lists 
are also included. The Clipper carries all 
syndicated and local columns and as much 
telegraph copy as possible, full sports cov 
erage, women’s department features and 
national columns, two pages of comics, and 
major items of state and local news. Items 
of purely local interest are stripped out 
of the air edition. All national advertising 
is carried. 

Because of the weight factor in air ex 
press costs, it has been necessary for the 
present to set a maximum of 20 pages for 
the daily edition, and 32 pages for the 
Sunday paper, plus 16 pages of comics and 
the American Weekly magazine. 

The Clipper’s popularity with others 
than correspondents is attested by the fact 
that thousands of expatriate residents of 
Latin American countries gladly sub 
scribe at the regular retail price, plus the 
necessary five to 50 cents extra represent- 
ing air delivery cost. 


N getting from place to place in the 
Caribbean, the only feasible way to 
travel is by air. On land, the country is 
apt to be very, very rugged, with bad 
[Concluded on Page 19 | 
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LOCAL HOST—Charles Werner, 
Pulitzer prize cartoonist and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Headline Club. 


underlying theme of the Sigma Delta 

Chi convention which will convene 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
22-23-24. 

Coupled with the responsibilities of 
press and radio to help maintain peacetime 
relations at home and abroad, will be a 
thorough discussion of fraternity affairs 
as they relate to undergraduate and pro- 
fessional chapters. 

President Barry Faris, editor-in-chief, 
International News Service, together with 
the Chicago local arrangements commit- 
tee, are planning three full days of dis- 
cussion and activities which should make 
the Chicago convention, first national 
meeting of the fraternity since 1941, an 
outstanding one for undergraduate and 
professional members. 


FQ omderiving ts journalism will be the 


HE University of Chicago Roundtable 

will be broadcast from the convention 

hall on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 24, as 
one of the highlights. Three leading news- 
paper executives will discuss the topic, 
“What a Free Press Means for World 
Peace,” during the half-hour radio pro- 
gram over the NBC network. 

Those taking part in the broadcast will 
be: 

WILBUR FORREST, assistant editor, 
New York Herald Tribune and president 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

PALMER HOYT, editor and publisher, 
Denver Post. 

SEYMOUR BERKSON, general man- 
ager, INS. 


ILLIAM L. LAURENCE, New York 

Times science writer and Pulitzer 

Prize winner for his distinguished 
reporting on the development and sig- 
nificance of the atomic bomb, will be the 
principal banquet speaker at the Satur- 
day evening session. His subject will be 
“The Atomic Future.” 

Laurence, who has twice won the cov- 
eted Pulitzer Price—he shared it jointly 
with four other newsmen in 1937 for their 
reports on the Harvard Tercentenary Con- 








Program for November 22-24 





Journalism for Peace 


Theme of Convention. 


By 
GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


Chairman, 
Local Arrangements Committee 


ference of Arts and Sciences—has been 
at Bikini, covering the atomic bomb tests. 

Eugene Pulliam, publisher of the In- 
dianapolis Star and a founder of Sigma 
Delta Chi, will present a colorful account 
of the fraternity’s history as a professional 
journalistic organization, dating back to 
its inception at DePauw University in 
1909. 

Jack Vincent, former Marine Corps com- 
bat correspondent, now in the Chicago 
INS bureau, will give a personal experi- 
ence story of an ex-Gl’s problems in ad- 
justing himself to peacetime activities in 
the field of journalism. 


DEMONSTRATION of facsimile 
A newspaper transmission and recep- 
tion will be presented by the Chicago 
Tribune and FM Station WGNB as one of 
the features of the convention. The Trib- 
une, which began publishing a special 
facsimile edition last May 11 and contin- 
ued it for several weeks, is the first Chi- 
cago newspaper to produce such a news- 
paper and broadcast it by FM radio. 
The four-page edition was broadcast 
three times weekly and recorded at the 
Wheaton, IIl., home of Col. Robert R. Mc- 


Cormick, Tribune editor and publisher. 
For a two-week period in June, the fac- 
simile edition was published on a daily 
basis, during which time simultaneous 
reception at widely separated points was 
demonstrated. 

In response to requests, the Tribune has 
sent copies of its facsimile edition to 
scores of newspapers throughout the 
country and in Europe, and to dozens of 
colleges and universities. At the conven- 
tion, delegates not only will see the re 
corded facsimile newspaper itself, but also 
will have an opportunity to witness the 
process by which it is produced. 

An outstanding authority in the field 
of radio will discuss the future develop 
ment of facsimile and television as a news 
medium, together with opportunities af 
forded in radio journalism. 


N the entertainment side of the 
ledger, the Chicago committee is 
making elaborate plans to roll out 

the “Sunday best” plush welcome carpet 
and extend a particularly warm brand of 
Chicago hospitality to the visiting dele 
gates. The Headline Club, Chicago pro 
fessional chapter, and the Northwestern 
University undergraduate chapter, will 
serve as Official hosts to the convention. 
Charles Werner, Pulitzer Prize winning 
cartoonist of the Chicago Sun and presi 
dent of the Headline Club, will extend the 
official welcome Friday morning follow 
ing the formal opening of the convention. 


DINNER CHAIRMEN—Russ Stewart (left), general manager of the Chi- 
cago Times, and Jack Ryan, NBC Central Division publicity chief, head the 
Chicago newspaper and radio groups who will be joint hosts at a dinner 
and evening of entertainment for delegates. 
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President Faris will deliver the keynote 
address. 

On Friday night, Chicago newspapers 
and radio stations will join in giving the 
delegates a dinner and evening of all-star 
entertainment under the co-chairmanship 
of Russ Stewart, Chicago Times general 
manager, and Jack Ryan, NBC central 
division publicity chief. 

The Associated Press will be host to the 
convention group at a breakfast Saturday 
morning at which a panel discussion is 
planned, featuring the five city editors of 
Chicago dailies. Serving as local host at 
the Saturday breakfast will be Marion 
Sheen, Chicago AP bureau manager. 

Delegates will enjoy a special lunch- 
eon Saturday noon, enroute to the North- 
western-Illinois football game at Evans 
ton, where the convention party will be 
guests of Northwestern at the Big Nine 
conference game in Dyche Stadium. Dele 
gates will be transported to and from 
Evanston in busses, provided by the Chi 
cago committee, under the co-chairman- 
ship of Don Eck, National Editorial Asso 
ciation general manager, and Dean Ken 
neth E. Olson of the Medill School of 
Journalism. 


HE entire Friday afternoon session will 

be devoted to an undergraduate chap- 

ter session, with Prof. Frank Thayer, 
University of Wisconsin School of Journal- 
ism, vice-president in charge of under 
graduate affairs, in charge. A report by 
Executive Secretary Victor Bluedorn is 
scheduled for this session. 

Simultaneously, a session for profes 
sional members will be held where all 
phases of professional chapter activities 
will be considered. 

John McClelland, Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News editor and a member of 
SDX Executive Council, will address the 
convention, analyzing the possibilities of 
building a better and stronger professional 
fraternity. 

Undergraduate awards in the student 
newspaper contest, undergraduate pho- 
tographic contest, chapter efficiency and 
professional achievement will be present 
ed to representatives of winning chapters 
at the banquet Saturday night. 

The convention will close Sunday after- 
noon with a service of remembrance in 
honor of deceased members, which will 
follow the installation of new officers. 

Writers, representing all specialized 
phases of journalism, will be present and 
available to all members, particularly un- 
dergraduates who wish to discuss future 
opportunities. 


FORMAL initiation wil! be held Sat- 
A urday evening, preceding the ban 

quet. The Executive Council and 
Publication Board will meet one day prior 
to convention with Chairman Willard 
Smith, Madison bureau of the Milwaukee 
Journal, in charge. The Council will map 
out plans for the fraternity during the 
coming year. 

President Faris is issuing invitations to 
more than 13,000 professional members to 
attend the convention and is urging that 
they make early hotel reservations. 





All hotel reservations, except official 
chapter delegates and members of the 
executive Council, should be made di- 
rect with the Stevens Hotel. 





Situated on Michigan Avenue, the Ste- 
vens overlooks Grant Park and Lake 
Michigan. It is the downtown pole of the 
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WHERE SIGMA DELTA CHI WILL CONVENE—Looking across a section of 





S chairman of the local 
arrangements committee 
for Sigma Delta Chi's 

first convention in five years, 
George Brandenburg is that un- 
sung hero, the man-on-the-spot 
who must translate programs, 
problems, speakers and hos- 
pitality into precise times, 
places and costs per capita. 

In a year of postwar short- 
ages of practically everything 
from hotel rooms to paper on 
which to print this, he is doing 
a fine job. Of course the fra- 
ternity long ago learned to ex- 
pect a fine job from George. He 
is that sort of person. And he 
is specially equipped for this 
special task. 

As a former national presi- 
dent, he knows as much about 
Sigma Delta Chi—and more— 
than the next man. And his 
years as Chicago editor of the 
Editor & Publisher have made 
him uniquely familiar with the 
Chicago and entire Middlewest- 
ern newspaper, radio and trade 
publication fields and their per- 
sonalities.—The Editor. 





Grant Park, from Chicago’s lake front, towards the Stevens Hotel, world’s 
largest hostelry that will be the site of the fraternity’s first postwar convention 
in November. 


several miles of parks, public buildings 
and fine shops and hotels that make the 
lake front one of Chicago’s claims to fame 
among the world’s great cities. 

Built with 3,000 rooms as the world’s 
largest hotel, the Stevens went to war 
after Pearl Harbor as a huge Army Air 
Force radio school. Returned to civilian 
hands. it was re-equipped to become again 
one of the Middlewest’s great crossroads 
of travel. With its many public rooms 
and shops, it is a city in itself. 


THER members of the Local Ar 
O rangements Committee include Ba 

sil L. Walters, executive editor, 
Knight Newspapers, Chicago Daily News; 
Lou Shainmark, managing editor, Chi 
cago Herald-American; Frank Taylor, as 
sistant publisher, Chicago Sun; Don Max 
well, assistant managing editor, Chicago 
Tribune; Don Kelley, director, public re 
lations, CBS; Ell Henry, publicity man 
ager, ABC; Bruce Dennis, publicity di 
rector, WGN-MBS; George Gallati, Chi 
cago news editor, INS; William Canfield, 
secretary-manager, Inland Daily Press 
Association; William Ray, manager, news 
and special events, NBC Central Division; 
Carl Kesler, state editor, Chicago Daily 
News; Farnham F. Dudgeon, editor-in 
chief, Western Newspaper Union; Prof 
Elmo Scott Watson, Medill School of 
Journalism; and Gerald W. Gamel, presi 
dent, Northwestern chapter, SDX. 





John H. Duke (Texas ’35) has been ap 
pointed journalism instructor at Fresno 
(Calif.) State College. 
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Chapter Leadership 


[Concluded from Page 11] 


a 2 point rank, men should not be taken 
generally much below that rating. How- 
ever, in the case of men in college jour- 
nalistic activities, it seems permissible to 
accept promising men on the basis of 1.4. 


F SDX is to be more than a mere cam- 
pus organization, it needs an active 
program about which journalism stu 

dents may become familiar. In this sense 
SDX is part of the educational program 
on the campus. Its obligations run to the 
college or university, to journalistic serv- 
ice such as cooperation with the weekly 
and daily press associations, to its mem- 
bership in the chapter, and to the men 
generally in the journalistic curriculum. 

In one university, the enrollment of 

men in the school of journalism was large 
this past semester. Many were in the 
journalism advertising sequence and so 
were ineligible for membership in SDX. 
The SDX chapter, realizing that there was 
a large segment of men student popula- 
tion who might be interested in Alpha 
Delta Sigma, the professional advertising 
fraternity, extended its good offices in 
reactivating ADS which had been inopera- 
tive during the war period on this particu- 
lar campus. 

This SDX chapter had formerly enjoyed 

a stimulating rivalry with ADS. Joint 
meetings had been held and some friendly 
competition was developed. It was be- 
lieved that sound professional organiza- 
tions are good for both the school of jour- 
nalism and the students. In this case, the 
ADS chapter was reestablished and many 
students not eligible for SDX became in- 
terested in the advertising fraternity. 


NARROW, selfish attitude does not 

help a chapter. After all, a news- 

paper that succeeds gives service. 

A SDX chapter should give service; there 
are numerous methods of doing so. 

In one university, in which conferences 


are held in conjunction with both weekly 
and daily newspaper associations, the 
SDX chapter has a committee to assist 
in making the conferences successful. The 
boys have the opportunity of meeting the 
editors and publishers, and the guests en- 
joy the contact with the members; those 
who are alumni renew their interest in 
the fraternity. 

Such activity helps to give character and 
personality to the group and the boys 
themselves learn to meet strangers, to 
listen, and to be helpful. Indirectly, the 
boys develop acquaintanceships that may 
mean professional opportunities when 
they are graduated. 

Too many boys become members of the 
fraternity but do not accept any chapter 
responsibility and know little about the 
fraternity, its history, and its aims and 
services. 

A large chapter does not have enough 
official positions to give chapter work to 
more than four or five men; however, 
there should be numerous committees 
and special assignments. 


O chapter is stronger than its leader- 

ship. Before chapter elections a 

nominating committee should be ap- 
pointed. In the case of Wisconsin, it has 
been the custom to constitute the officers 
of the chapter the nominating committee, 
for ordinarily they know more about the 
personality and ability of the chapter 
members, as well as about the official du- 
ties to be performed. 

To acquaint the members with the his- 
tory of SDX is worth while. To preserve 
records of chapter activities and to main- 
tain accurate and timely chapter official 
records are imperative. A chapter which 
is lax in this regard treads on dangerous 
ground. 

If chapter finances permit it is well to 
have a steel file for chapter records. The 
Wisconsin chapter maintains both alpha- 


betical and geographical files on member- 
ship, as well as files of names of patrons 
who have attended the annual Gridiron 
banquet, or who have expressed an inter- 
est by sending their regrets at not being 
able to accept their invitations. 

The file is kept in the School of Jour- 
nalism, a plan which seems far better than 
having the records scattered about in 
dormitories or fraternity houses in which 
officers live. 


ELATIONS with the national head- 

quarters are another key to a suc- 

cessful chapter. The chapter presi- 
dent should know particularly two man- 
uals furnished by headquarters, the bul- 
letin on Chapter Relations, and the man- 
ual on Chapter Activities. 

For the background on the development 
of the fraternity, two items are important; 
the excellent history of Sigma Delta Chi 
by Mitchell V. Charnley, published in 
October, 1926, and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary edition of the Quit published in 
October, 1934. 

The chapter should have some definite 
plans for a money raising activity; as 
conditions vary in the various universities 
and colleges, such an activity necessarily 
varies. Wisconsin has a Gridiron banquet 
as its outside fund-raising activity; the 
chapter has another source of income, a 
five dollar local initiation fee which is 
used for general expenses. The chapter 
does not charge local dues, though if a 
special party is arranged, special assess- 
ments are made for those who attend the 
function. 

That chapter will live that envisions its 
real possibilities, that develops a system 
for maintenance of accurate records and 
a plan for the selection of capable officers 
who are interested enough to give time 
and thought to its operation, that tries to 
understand the history and purposes of 
the fraternity, and that recognizes its re- 
sponsibilities to the college or university 
with which it is a part and to the men 
interested in journalism, and that en- 
deavors to be of service to the press of 
its community and state. 





Foreign Job? 


[Concluded from Page 6] 


conditions in London’s slums. If he can 
help it, he never acts like the British 
vaudeville version of a typical American. 


BILITY not only to write well but to 
write well about several score sub- 
jects which as a foreign correspond- 

ent he will be called upon to report. For- 
eign correspondence has its specialists 
but they are very few and even they are 
required often to write about matters in 
which they do not customarily specialize. 
A typical week’s London “log” of gen- 
eral reporting quite likely will include 
coverage of a Labor Party political con- 
ference, a lawn tennis meet, a fashionable 
race-meet, a big debate in the House of 
Commons, an interview with an “atom 
bomb” scientist, a reception at the U. S. 
Embassy, and the opening of an art ex- 
hibition by the King and Queen. 
Similar catholicity is required in Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, Rome, Stock- 
holm or any other capital abroad, in vary- 
ing degree according to the run of the 











news. The correspondent is expected to 
know his subject, to write clearly and 
well about it, and to be able to switch 
with ease from foreign affairs to food and 
from lawn tennis to atomic energy. 

The man who has prepared himself for 
this by taking every possible job of gen- 
eral reporting back home, who is well 
educated and well read and whose mind 
registers facts in orderly array, has an 
advantage over the fellow who arrives in a 
foreign country armed only with a port- 
able typewriter and a lot of optimism. 


“NOSE” for news and the ability to 

persuade unwilling, publicity-shy 

foreigners to talk is as important as 
being able to write. Foreign statesmen, 
particularly British statesmen, have a 
fundamental dislike of the Press. Rarely 
do they issue speeches in advance of de- 
livery, mostly they seek refuge behind a 
myriad of secretaries and officials. 

Even the lesser fry have a horror of 
talking to newspapermen and it is a fact 
that a story obtainable in the United States 
by making a telephone call sometimes 
requires days of effort, of letter writing, 
or personal calls to get it in most places 
abroad and particularly in England. 

Finally, infinite patience: patience to 


understand the foreigner and the foreign 
point of view, patience to wait for the 
right moment to get or to break a story, 
and patience in realizing that manana isn’t 
exclusively a Spanish habit. 

Particularly is all this true in foreign 
reporting today. The rich—news—harvest 
of the war has more or less been reaped 
and the “good old days” of that period 
are no more. No longer are stories handed 
out on a platter by some PRO or gov- 
ernment information service. The big 
stories of today have to be dug for, deeply, 
and while there’s far less danger there’s a 
good deal more routine hard work in- 
volved. 

Today’s headline story from abroad— 
and tomorrow’s—requires a man of all 
the talents if it is to be handled objec- 
tively, thoroughly, and fast. 





Nathe P. Bagby (Texas ’29), editor of 
The Mitre, monthly business magazine 
published for retail lumber dealers in 
Southwestern states, was installed in June 
as president of the Waco Lions Club. For- 
merly on the editorial staff of the Dallas 
News, Bagby in 1935 organized the Dallas 
Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi- 
and was its first president. 
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103 Win 
SDX Awards 
As Scholars 


NE hundred three men and women 
journalism students graduated 
this year received the Scholarship 

Award certificates given annually by Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, it was announced by Vice 
President Frank Thayer, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Twenty-one men and 82 women quali- 
fied for the distinction by having estab- 
lished scholastic ratings placing them in 
the upper 10 per cent of their classes. All 
college work for four years is taken into 
consideration. Thirty schools and depart- 
ments of journalism, where Sigma Delta 
Chi has chapters, are represented. 

The Scholarship award program was 
established in 1927 to recognize superior 
scholarship in all college courses, in 
keeping with the fraternity’s policy to en 
courage broad preparation for entry into 
the professional fields of journalism. 

Following is a list of the 1946 winners: 

BUTLER UNIVERSITY—Carolyn Cox 
en Duvall. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—Dor- 
othea L. Hook, Katherine M. Willoughby, 
Carolyn L. Snyder, Theresa Frances Loeb, 
Josephine C. Davis. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—Paul- 
ine Janette Nelson, Elizabeth Rich. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY—Delores Hen- 
ning. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA—Frances 
B. Settle, Harriette T. Speer, Maurine Ne- 
vin, Sara W: Chambers. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Mary El- 
len Brown, John Scott Davenport, Jean 
B. Herron, W. Jean Hurt, Theodore H. 
Kimble, Nancy J. Kollman, Jane A. Pros- 


per. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY—Ruth Ann 
Hamilton, Stephen G. Savage, Joanne 
Elizabeth Whiteneck. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA—Janet Allen, 
Louise Hilfman, Louise G. Johnston, Hel- 
en M. Klahn, Barbara Moorhead, Mary C. 
Osborne, Joan Overholser, Iris Wilken. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE—Lois Stew- 
art. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Marian 
Joyce Thomson, Dolores Mary Sulzman. 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—Eliza- 
beth Ann Stark, Odessa Dee Preusch, 
Dorothy E. Cochran. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY— 
Carolyn Trimble, Carol Gandy. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY — Ethel 
Gintoft, Bruce Smith, Sheila Seitz, Bet- 
ty Aschinger. 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE—Jean- 
nette Nixon, Janice Hopps. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Ger- 
aldine Hoffner, Margaret Hollingshead, 
Ruben Miller, Rita Weidman, Bayle Zu- 
rovsky. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—Mary 
Alice Owens, Paul Leslie Fisher, Jr., 
Jeanne Flavia Rogers, Sylvia Beatrice 
Patek, Norwin Yoffie, Clifton C. Edom, 
Oleva Hastings Jones, Bill Rae Lee, Mary 
Katherine Goldsmith, Mary Ellen Mabray, 
Raymond Arthur West, Sr. 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY — 
Joyce Phillips. 
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SYNONYMOUS WITH OREGON JOURNALISM is the name of George 
S. Turnbull (left), whose appointment as dean of the University of Oregon 
school of journalism was recently announced. Dean Turnbull will be 
succeeded as dean July 1, 1947, by Russell Ira Thackrey of Kansas State 


College (right). 


T= new dean of the University of Ore 


gon school of journalism is George S. 

Turnbull (Washington °15), who has 
been acting dean since the death of Eric 
W. Allen in 1944. Russell I. Thackrey 
(Kansas State ’26) dean of administration 
and professor of journalism at Kansas 
State College, will succeed Dean Turnbull 
in July, 1947. 

The appointment of two men for an 
office for successive terms, without prece- 
dent in the university, was made because 
Dean Turnbull reaches state retirement 
age in 1948. He has served as professor of 
journalism at the University of Oregon 
since 1917. 

His book, “Th: History of Oregon News- 
papers,” is accepted by many as the best 
history of any state press. His newspaper 
experience includes work on the Belling- 
ham (Wash.) Reville, Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, and Times, San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, and Portland Oregonian. 

Dean Thackrey entered the field as in- 


structor in journalism and assistant di 
rector of the news bureau at Kansas State 
College in 1928 while working for his mas 
ter’s degree. He went to the University 
of Minnesota in 1937 as assistant professor 
of journalism, and returned to Kansas 
State in 1940 as head of the journalism 
department. He was on military leave as 
a lieutenant in the Navy for 18 months 
from 1943 to 1944, when he returned to 
Kansas State as dean of administration. 

He has served as editor of the Kansas 
Industrialist and the Kansas Magazine, 
and has written many articles for news 
papers and magazines. His newspaper 
work includes service on the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, Wichita Eagle, Omaha 
World-Herald, Kansas City Star, and the 
Associated Press. He operated a weekly 
paper for a short time at Lees Summit, 
Mo., and contributed to the section on 
“Propaganda and Public Opinion” in Wil 
lard Waller’s recent book, “War in the 
Twentieth Century.” 





UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA— 
Patricia Goddard. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY — 
Geraldine Shavelson, Ruth Renberg, 
Elaine Waller, Rita Gaynes, Alice Methu- 
dy, James Aldrich. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY — Mary 
Lynch, Donald E. Wynn. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Wi- 
nona Clark Roberts, Mary Evelyn Smith. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE— 
Robert Paul Adamson, Jr., Jerome Paul 
Facher, Clarence J. Reid, Jr., Fay E. 
Young. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSI- 
TY—Coit E. Butler, Jr., Anne Irvin. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA—Ruth Madsen, June Schwartz, 
Margo Williams. 


Ellen 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY—Clara Ivy 
Forzano, Patrician Frances Patten, Joan 
Hodgdon. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY—Alice Wil 
ma Avery, Jane Louise Yingling, Joanne 
Marie Weil, Ruth Leckey Peeling. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY —Sylvan B. 
Kling. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS—Augusta D. 
Grove, Dorothy L. Huntington, Naomi 
Levinson, Sally Blanche Fox. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON— 
William Galbraith, Christina Miovski, 
Norman Van Brunt. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Mary 
Bandouveris, Alice Koob Senty, Carole F. 
Carlson, Jane M. Prohl, Phyliss Ashmun, 
John R. Thygerson. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William Rutledge III 


Maugham Gives Formula 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM, re- 


W garded as a foremost writer of 
® this day, willingly testified to 


his formula for creating a worthwhile 
writer. 

Writing is one of the commonest aspira- 
tions to be found among the millions who 
yearn for a medium of creative art through 
which they could realize recognition and 
fame and acclaim. This yearning is so 
deeply rooted that they will keep on try- 
ing with a determination that is astound- 
ing. 

A young soldier, on MP assignment in 
Seattle, Wash., sent me a batch of short 
stories. They were submitted for critical 
appraisal, with which I obliged. He re 
plied with a pledge that he would keep 
on trying no matter what the prospects 
were. Of course, determination is not the 
key that opens the door. 


E advice given by Maugham may be 
of interest and suggest a few factors in 
the evolution of the writer who can 

leave his record in the archives of lit 
erature. The occasion for his remarks 
was the approach by a mother during a re 
ception at a literary function in England. 

The woman told Maugham that her son 
wanted to be a writer and she asked him 
for his advice on this ambition. 

“Madam, give your boy a hundred 
pounds and let him go to hell!” 

It might be observed that too many 
would-be writers go to hell and stay there. 
What Maugham was trying to advise the 
woman was to turn the boy loose. “The 
money will allow him to travel and finally 
become poor. He'll meet all kinds of peo- 
ple and then, if he’s got any kind of writ- 
ing in him, he’ll show it.” 


People are the key to writing, I sug- 
gest, more than any other factor. Writing 
is composed for people. To be successful 
it must be purchased, read, and remem- 
bered by people—all kinds of people. 
People understand, people think, and peo- 
ple act—in terms of people, themselves, 
and others. Unless this approach is made, 
writing fails entirely and utterly. 

The only way to become acquainted 
with people—not just their exteriors nor 
their spoken words, but to know them 
through the depths of their make-up—is 
accomplished with association and obser- 
vation and study of large numbers of 
people. 


ability to manipulate the language 

is only incidental to the ability to cre- 

ate a composition of merit and signifi- 
cance. 

Maugham’s remarks stirred the editor of 
the Hollywood Citizen-News into making 
a few remarks: 

“Too many of us are in a hurry to make 
a mark in the literary world. We are am- 
bitious and industrious, but we are also 
dreamers. We dream of how nice it would 
be to be rich and famous, to write a best- 
seller, see it made into a movie, be the 
guest of honor at literary functions and to 
have autograph hunters swarm around us 
when we appear in public. 

“It makes us want to sit right down and 
start writing. After an hour or two of it 
we're exhausted and disillusioned. How 
much better it would be, as Somerset 
Maugham suggests, to get out and taste 
life before shutting ourselves up in a 
room to burn the midnight oil punching 
a typewriter! That is the way to gain color 
as well as ideas.” 

Writing is not a career for the faint- 
hearted. 





Sigma Delta Chi at Bikini 


sented by chapter members from 

coast to coast at the two atomic bomb 
tests at Bikini in July, a bulletin board 
signature list on the press ship USS Ap- 
palachian of Joint Task Force One re- 
vealed. 

Senior SDX was Associated Press sci- 
ence editor, Howard Blakeslee (Indiana), 
Herbert G. Klein (Los Angeles), repre- 
senting the Copley newspapers, James 
Russell Benham, editor of the Terre Haute 
Star (Purdue) Volta Torney (Nebraska), 
magazine man, Robert Sherrod (Georgia) 
of Time magazine, Jim Chambers (Dallas) 
of the Times Herald, and Wayne Guthrie 
(Indiana) city editor of the Indianapolis 
News. 

Others were Phil Porter (Ohio State), 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Robert U. Brown, 
Editor and Publisher (New York), Nor- 
man Soong, Central News Agency of Chi- 
na (Missouri), and James R. Young (In- 
diana), King Features Syndicate writer 
who is remaining in the Orient and who 
covered the atom tests for the Anderson, 


eae DELTA CHI was well repre- 


S. C., Independent, and Keith Wheeler 
(Chicago) of the Chicago Times. 

The past president of the Leland Stan- 
ford chapter, Lt. Comdr. Dan E. Clark, 
was on the public relations staff of Joint 
Task Force One. Charles Burton, Dallas 
Morning News, got out of the navy at the 
end of the war as an executive officer, but 
was back on board when his editors sent 
him on the Appalachian for the atomic 
story. 

Two other members made illegible 
scribblings, probably suffering from nu- 
clear fission or an overdose of atomic 
energy orientation courses. 





Hal O'Flaherty (Chicago Professional 
43), director of the Chicago Daily News 
Foreign Service, took a busman’s holiday 
in July. He assigned himself to Paris to 
cover the peace conference. A former 
Stockhold and London correspondent, he 
resigned the managing editorship of the 
Daily News in 1943 to cover the war in 
the Pacific and returned to direct its for- 
eign service. 








William F. Swindler 


_Dr. William F. Swindler (Missouri Profes- 
sional ‘38) will become director of the school 
of journalism, University of Nebraska, with 
the beginning of the 1946-47 school year. 
Since 1940 Dr. Swindler has been head of the 
University of Idaho department of journal- 
ism and manager of the Idaho State Editorial 
Association. 

Previous to this he had been a reporter and 
editorial writer for the St. Louis Star-Times, 
special correspondent for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and a member of the University of 
Missouri journalism faculty. 

Swindler received A.B. and B.S. in Journal- 
ism degrees from Washington University 
(St. Louis), and his M.A. and Ph.D. from Mis- 
souri. He is on the board of editors of the 
Journalism Quarterly and national vice- 
president of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 





Welcome to 


Chicago 





Best wishes for a most successful 
and enjoyable convention. 
We cordially invite you to 


VISIT OUR 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
55 East Washington Street 


Write for illustrated price list 
of your SAX insignia. 


Official Jeweler to 
Sigma Delta Chi 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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Caribbean 


[Concluded from Page 13] 


roads, few busses, and almost no trains. 
From island to island, sea transport still 
is very limited and uncertain. 

In some of the northern parts of South 
America, for example, a five-hour flight 
by air would take two weeks by road. By 
small boat it might take you a month to 
get into a small island, and then get out 
again. So you fly in one day, and catch 
another plane a few days later to take 
you out again. 

Pan American World Airways generally 
blankets the area, with TACA, British 
West Indies Airways, KLM, the Royal 
Dutch airline, and various domestic air- 
lines also offering service. 


ANGUAGE is another instance in 
which the Caribbean is unique. There 
are Spanish, French, Dutch, English 

and American cultures all mixed up. And 
each country also has its particular native 
patois. 

And before somebody calls me for mak 
ing separate items of “English” and 
“American,” let me explain that it takes 
quite a bit of doing to get an American 
ear attuned to the musical, sing-song pat 
ter of a Jamaican sugar cane cutter or a 
calypso singer from Port-of-Spain. 

The easiest language I’ve run across— 
although I can by no means speak it—is 
the French creole dialect spoken by the 
natives of Haiti. It’s extremely simplified. 
Linguists say the whole vocabulary 
doesn’t amount to more than 800 words. 

Only the infinitive form of the verbs are 
used. When they want to express a slight 
ly subtle thought or idea, they just use a 
proverb, like “Handsome is as handsome 
does,” or something along that line. 


ERE are some amazing and signifi 
cant stories in the Caribbean — oil 
rushes in the fabulously rich Venezue 

lan fields, prospective gold hunting expe 
ditions into the uncharted jungles of north- 
ern South America, the closing out of the 
infamous French penal colony of Devil’s 
Island, bands of courageous European 
Jewish refugees seeking to establish trop 
ical havens, the odysseys of American 
idealists searching for a South-of-the-bor- 
der Eden, and, of course, an occasional 
revolution. 

A story which—had it happened any- 
where in the United States—would have 
captured bannerlines all over the country 
for days took place a couple of months 
ago in Kingston, Jamaica. 

A strike at the Kingston mental hos- 
pital, and subsequent altercations outside 
the gates by rival unions, left the inmates 
virtually on their own for several days. 

The first day scores of the demented per 
sons climbed over the barbed wire fences 
and started roaming the streets of Kings- 
ton. Mostly they were harmless and hun- 
gry, and when the police rounded them 
up they were quite happy to be given a 
ride in the British version of a Black 
Maria. 

Back in the hospital compound, the in- 
mates were turning the place into a bed- 
lam. Crowds of sightseers gathered out- 
side the gates to watch them. 


inmates broke into the hospital 


storerooms and pretty soon there was 
a brisk Black Market in soap, canned 
goods, and other items going on between 
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st IPE 


EDITOR WINS MEDAL—Navy Secretary James Forrestal pins the Silver 
Star on Paul C. Smith, editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, at Twelfth; 
Naval District headquarters in San Francisco. 


WARD of the Silver Star by the 
Secretary of the Navy in person 


was another step early this sum 
mer in the career of Paul C. Smith (Stan 
ford Professional ’36) who has been sailor, 
marine, editor, banker, government offi 
cial and migrant laborer since he was 
graduated from high school 22 years ago. 

The editor of the San Francisco Chroni 
cle won the medal leading his platoon of 
Marines on the beachheads of Guam in 
July, 1944. The Navy citation used the 
words “conspicuous gallantry and in 
trepidity” in its citation. By the time the 
citation was made the second lieutenant 
who won the medal was a commander in 
the Navy. And before he became a Marine 
“boot” he had been a lieutenant com 
mander. 

Paul began the war with two and a half 
gold stripes, in charge of the press section 
of Navy public relations in Washington. 
In August, 1942, he was detached as OWI’s 
acting director of domestic relations. After 
ten weeks of this, he resigned and en 
listed as a private in the Marine Corps. 


After training at Parris Island, the ex 
lieutenant commander became a corporal. 
Qualifying for officer’s training, he went 
to the Pacific to take over a rifle platoon 
on Bougainville as a second lieutenant. 

After action on the Solomons and on 
Guam, the Marine lieutenant was or 
dered to Washington as a Navy command 
er. He returned to the Pacific to serve on 
the staffs of Admiral Mitscher and Ad 
miral Turner before going on to Tokyo to 
serve under Admiral Spruance. He re 
sumed his Chronicle desk last November. 

Graduated from high school in 1924 at 
the age of 14%, Paul put in five years as 
miner, logger, dock hustler and seaman 
before settling down to investment bank 
ing in San Francisco. Three years later 
he became a financial reporter on the 
Chronicle. 

He took two years out as a free lance 
reporter in a score of countries and re 
turned to the Chronicle as financial ed 
itor. At 26 he was executive editor and 
two years later editor and general man 
ager. 





those inside and those outside. It was 
strictly a one-way proposition. The in- 
mates had no change, so they just kept 
whatever money was offered them. 

Tragedy came swiftly on the heels of the 
indescribable confusion. 

Early on the morning of the second day 
fire broke out in one of the wards. One 
can only imagine what scenes of scream 
ing, shrieking terror took place in the few 
minutes it took to turn the ward into a 
holocaust of horror. 

Fifteen of the inmates were burned to 
death. Some of the bodies were found 
pitifully huddled under the charred re- 
mains of their beds. It was as if, in their 


last extremity, their disordered minds had 
led them to seek the dimly-remembered 
traditional sanctuary of their childhood 
days. 

Piles of bodies were found at cramped 
doorways. It was a week before Jamai 
can authorities could fully restore order. 

Can you imagine what the American 
press would do with a story like that if it 
happened, say, in Peoria? But it hap 
pened in Kingston, Jamaica, so it usually 
got three or four paragraphs for a couple 
of days in a handful of papers. 

The Caribbean beat has its points—and 
not the least of them is plenty of good 
news stories. 
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J. Edward Gerald 


has been appointed professor of 

* journalism at the University of Min- 
nesota. He goes to Minneapolis from the 
University of Missouri with a reputation 
as a specialist in the weekly newspaper 
and newspaper management fields. A 
graduate of Missouri, he managed the 
state press association for four years, 
was acting dean of the journalism school 
in 1941, and city editor and editorial page 
chief of the Missourian. 

His newspaper experience has also 
included the United Press in Denver, edi- 
torship of the Canyon (Texas) News and 
copyreading on the St. Louis Star-Times. 
He is the author of articles on country 
journalism and advertising and circula- 
lation methods. 


J EDWARD GERALD (Missouri ‘28) 





Heads Information 
Service at Ames 


LL informational activities at Iowa 
State College have been grouped 
into a consolidated program head- 
ed by a general director of information. 
He is C. R. (Dutch) Elder (lowa State 
27), extension editor at the college since 
1942. Services coordinated are radio, bul- 
letin publication, visual instruction, ex- 
tension and general college news service. 
The new director of information was ed- 
itor of the Osceola (Iowa) Tribune before 
coming to Ames in 1941 as assistant ex- 
tension editor. He was graduated from 
Iowa State in 1929. Serving with him are 
Fred Ferguson (Iowa State °22), bul- 
letin editor; H. L. Kooser, director of the 
visual instruction service; Richard B. Hull 
(Iowa State Professional ’41), director of 
the college radio station, WOI, and K. R. 
Marvin (lowa State °'23), head of tech- 
nical journalism. 





Robert Eddy (Minnesota '40) , telegraph 
editor of the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, re- 
ceived the $750 graduate scholarship 
awarded by the International Circulation 
Managers Association at their Columbus, 
Ohio, convention this summer. Bob is 
working for his master’s degree at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Chicago Chapter 
Initiates Eight 


ORMAL presentation of Sigma Delta 

Chi awards to four 1945 winners and 

one for 1944 featured an early summer 
dinner of the Headline Club, Chicago pro- 
fessional chapter, in the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Club. Seven professional 
members were initiated. 

James McGuire of the Chicago Times re- 
ceived his own award for general report- 
ing and that of his fellow Timesman, John 
McPhaul, who shared the honor with him. 
The two men were selected for their suc- 
cessful campaign to free a man wrong- 
fully put in prison. 

Ernest von Hartz of the Chicago Sun 
accepted three awards for Sun staffers 
who were unable to be present. They 
were the 1945 award for war correspond- 
ence, given to John Graham Dowling, the 
1945 honorable mention for foreign cor- 
respondence, Edd Johnson, and the 1944 
award for foreign correspondence, Fred- 
erick Kuh. The awards were presented 
by Carl R. Kesler, executive councillor. 

A surprise event on the program was 
presentation of a Wells Memorial Key 
to Elmo Scott Watson, past president of 
the fraternity now on the faculty of the 
Medill School of Journalism. Elmo was 
a national officer from 1935 through 1941 
and served for two years as chairman of 
the wartime headquarters committee 
charged with on-the-spot direction of the 
fraternity. 

The professional initiates were Charles 
Grant, director of public relations, Re- 
publican Magazine; two Sun columnists, 
Dale Harrison and William A. S. Doug- 
las; William E. Williams, publisher Chi- 
cago Heights Star, and three famed and 
veteran Chicago reporters, Robert T. 
Loughran of the United Press, LeRoy F. 
(Buddy) McHugh, Herald-American, and 
James F. Murphy, Times. 


N August the recently reorganized Aus- 
tin (Texas) Professional Chapter met 

for dinner at the Stephen F. Austin ho- 
tel to hear Lloyd Gregory, editor of the 
Houston Post, speak and to initiate four 
professional members. 

The initiates were David A. Cheavens, 
Austin bureau chief, Associated Press; 
Buck Hood, managing editor, Austin 
American-Statesman; Ray Osborne, Aus- 
tin bureau, Dallas News, and Roger M. 
Busfield, Station KNOW, Austin. 

More than 100 members of the Los An- 
geles Professional Chapter met late in 
June to hear Rear-Adm. Ernest M. Pace, 
11th Naval District bureau of aeronautics 
chief, and Lester Ziffern, recently re- 
turned from South America where he was 
an OWI correspondent. Conway Snyder, 
California Institute of Technology physi- 
cist, also spoke on atomic energy. The 
meeting was held under the direction of 
William K. Baxter, new president. 





H. Wendell Owen (Ohio State ’31) has 
become business promotion manager of 
the Indianapolis Times. This returns him 
to the newspaper field after three years 
of industrial relations with the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation and the Philip 
Carey Manufacturing Company of Cincin- 
nati. He was formerly a member of the 
advertising staffs of the Cincinnati Post 
and the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times. 





Fred W. Hill 


RED W. HILL (Iowa Professional °40) 
was elected president of the National 
Editorial Association, representing 

more than 5,000 weekly and small daily 
newspaper publishers, at the June con- 
vention in Estes Park, Colorado. He suc- 
ceeded Charles L. Ryder (Syracuse Pro- 
fessional ‘39), publisher of the Cobleskill 
(N.Y.) Times. 

Mr. Hill is publisher of the Hamburg 
(lowa) Reporter and a past president of 
the state press association and of the 
Interstate Press Association of lowa, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota and South Dakota. 
During 1945-46 he was vice-president of 
the NEA. 





Named to Faculty 
at Ohio State 


WO appointments to the journalism 

faculty of Ohio State University were 

announced in July. Paul H. Wagner 
(Wisconsin °34), assistant professor of 
journalism at Ohio University, Athens, 
will be an associate professor and super- 
visor of the radio journalism curriculum 
and of the newsroom of WOSU, campus 
station. Karl B. Pauly, (Ohio State ’23), 
political writer for the Ohio State Journal, 
will be a special lecturer on “Reporting 
Public Affairs.” 

Wagner, a University of Wisconsin 
graduate, has had ten years of newspaper 
and radio experience, on the Wisconsin 
State Journal at Madison, the Milwaukee 
Journal and the Indianapolis Times and 
as news editor of WHAS, Louisville, and 
WHA, Madison. 

Pauly, a veteran political reporter, is an 
Ohio State graduate who reported for the 
Middletown (Ohio) Journal and the As- 
sociated Press before going to the State 
Journal staff in 1927. He is the author of 
nr a of Ohio, the Man and His Rec- 
ord.” 





Hal Burnett (Illinois °33) has been 
named editor of Industrial Marketing. He 
was managing editor of Advertising Age 
before entering the Marine Corps as an 
enlisted combat correspondent in 1943. 
He won a commission and saw action on 
Okinawa. 
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Editorial Information 
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of railroads. 


AMERICA'S VITAL 


alt 


We can be truly thankful that Amer- 
ica emerged from the war with her 
railroads functioning so efficiently 

and not in the deplorable state they 
are in Europe. There, the few decrepit 
locomotives merely add to the misery. 


Here we eat regularly, live well and 
travel in comfort — thanks to the 
finest raiiroads in the world — and, 
we might add, by far the most de- 
pendable. 


In fact many of the streamlined 
General Motors Diesel locomotives 
have run almost constantly for more 
than a million miles without major 
overhaul. Four of these Titans of the 


CENERAL Motors 


LOCO! IOTIVES 


n editors to some © 
elization 





, 





rails have run over 3 million miles in 
only 9 years. 


Figure it out. This is the equal of 125 
times around the globe. The equal of 
nearly 40 miles an hour, 24 hours 
every day, 365 days each year for 9 
years. This is, of course, the record 
for any self-propelled vehicle running 
constantly on wheels. 


With true American efficiency these 
GM Diesels show great savings in 
operating and maintenance costs. 
Thus providing a source of capital 
for more modernization of our rail- 
roads, to make our train travel more 
inviting, and the shipment of our 
products most efficient. 





EDITORIAL FILLER 





About 100 years separated the intro- 
duction of America’s first operating 
locomotive — the 10-miles-an-hour 
Tom Thumb — and today’s high- 
speed, super-smooth General Motors 
Diesel locomotives, which have given 
such a great lift to modern trans- 
portation. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION . 


GENERAL MOTORS 


° LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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Veterans’ Return Includes 
Nomination for Congress 


return of Sigma Delta Chi veter- 

ans to a wide range of jobs continues 

almost unabated a year after victory. 

Of the many men who wore uniform and 

now seek political office, the fraternity 
has at least one seeking high position. 

He is former Lt. Comdr. E. H. Jenni- 
son (Wisconsin '29), who was nominated 
for Congress by Republicans of the 18th 
Illinois district. He won the nomination 
while still in uniform before his return 
in July to his prewar job as editor and 
associate publisher of the Paris (IIl.) 
Daily Beacon-News. 

Jennison entered the Navy as a lieu- 
tenant (jg) early in 1943. He saw sea duty 
aboard the carrier Ticonderoga and with 
aerial reconnaissance and amphibious 
units in the Pacific theater. 


NOTHER overseas veteran of two 
theaters, Worth Larkin (Southern 
California 37) has become publicity 

director of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. A former United Press man in 
Phoenix, Ariz., Helena, Mont., and Los 
Angeles, he entered the Army in 1941 as 
an officer in the 160th Infantry—‘“Los An 
geles Own.” 

After service in the Aleutians, he went 
to Europe in 1944 and saw action with the 
28th Division in Normandy and the Rhine 
land. He was wounded in action in Ger 
many and later served as public relations 
officer for a Military Government team in 
Bavaria. After the war he was with the 
Associated Press in London and on the 
staff of Holiday before returning to Los 
Angeles. 

Capt. Harry M. Butcher (Iowa State 
24), who served for three years as Naval 
aide to Gen. Eisenhower and later told 
the story in a series of Saturday Evening 
Post articles, was given the 1946 Alumni 
Merit Award, sponsored annually by 
Chicago graduates of Ames. For many 
years representative of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in Washington, 
Butcher is credited with having coined the 
term “Fireside Chat” for President Roose- 
velt’s broadcasts. 


ROM internee to interne is the story of 

Major Ellsworth Chunn (Northwest- 

ern 38) who spent three and a half 
years starving in Japanese prison camps 
and is now assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Tulsa and a 
“student” at KPRC, Houston Post sta- 
tion. 

He worked this summer as an “interne” 
at the station under a plan sponsored by 
KPRC and the Council on Radio Journal- 
ism to teach the latest radio techniques 
to a selected number of teachers. Major 
Chunn has, incidentally, regained his 
health to the extent of 200 pounds against 
the 70 to which Nippon reduced him. 

Lt. Sid A. Levy (Michigan State °43), 
has joined the Washington bureau of the 
New York Journal of Commerce as a la- 
bor writer since his release in June from 
the Army. A former Detroit Free Press 
reporter, he was public relations officer at 
Camp Lee, Va. His experience at Camp 
Lee included an editorship of the QM 
Journal, which he described in an arti- 
cle in THe QuItt last year. 


Major C. Carlton Brechler (Wisconsin 
38) has gone to work for Theodore R. 
Sills, Chicago public relations counselor, 
since his release from the Army Air Force. 
A former United Press man in the Madi- 
son, Wis., bureau, he served three years 
in England with the Eighth Air Force. 


APT. Robert Gahagen (Kansas State 

43), ex-infantryman, is field direc- 

tor for his Alma Mater’s campaign 
to raise $275,000 for a World War II me 
morial chapel. 

Lt. L. T. Walsh (Iowa °46) is a radio 
news writer and announcer with KTRI 
in Sioux City since his discharge after 
more than three years in the infantry. 
Before entering service, he was campus 
correspondent at Iowa City for the United 
Press, Omaha World-Herald and Daven 
port (Iowa) Democrat. 

Stanley Goodman (Pittsburgh ’29) has 
returned from Naval duty with the Pacific 
submarine force to become merchandising 
director of the Frederick-Clinton adver- 
tising agency in New York City. Before 
the war he was a free lance contributor 
to magazines and books on fashion and 
— and worked for R. H. Macy & 

oO. 


AJOR William P. McCahill (Mar- 
quette 38) was recently named 
chief of the public information 
division of the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration under Ma- 
rine Maj. Gen. G. B. Erskine, RRA ad- 
ministrator. Enlisting in the Marines in 





E. H. Jennison 


1941, he saw action in the Marshalls and 
the Marianas and won the Navy Com- 
mendation Ribbon. A former Associated 
Press night editor in Milwaukee, he wrote 
“First to Fight,’ a Marine Corps history 
published in 1943. 

Capt. Ralph G. Tuchman (Northwestern 
40) has resumed civilian life in the Hol 
lywood office of Broadcasting Magazine. 
Former deputy public relations officers of 
the Army Air Force Training Command, 
he entered service as a private in 1943. 

Robert J. Busby (Kansas ’39) is back 
on the sports desk of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star after more than three years’ 
Army service. 





proper qualifications. 


35 E. Wacker Drive 





REGISTER NOW! 


At this time, the Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi has a variety of openings listed which offer salaries 
ranging from $2000 to $10,000 a year for men with the 


The Personnel Bureau has been operating continu- 
ously since 1925 on a nation-wide basis as a selective 


placement service for members of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Write for a registration blank. 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
another SIGMA DELTA CHI service 


Victor E. Bluedorn, Director 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Geet sellers- 


THE TOP TWELVE comics 
AND SELECT PANELS 


Best sellers, not only because they 
have sold themselves to a great read 
ing public, but because they are fea 
tures that sell your paper to readers 
and advertisers alike. 


These Comics are popularity poll 


COMICS 


LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE 
GASOLINE ALLEY 
SMILIN' JACK 
TERRY 
and the PIRATES 
WINNIE WINKLE 
DICK TRACY 
MOON MULLINS 
THE GUMPS 
HAROLD TEEN 
SMITTY 
BRENDA STARR 
AGGIE MACK 


toppers with never-ending regularity. ™ 
... Phey have been important in the PANELS 
building of two great newspaper cir THE NEIGHBORS 
culations—the nation’s largest. .. . NUTS AND JOLTS 
Thev have forged ahead to few LAUGHING MATTER 
fe ; oi rs ea GIGS AND GAGS 
heights when newsprint shortages MOSTLY MALARKY 
have forced cuts... . They are thi 


Comics that appear regularly in head- 
lines and on radio and screen. ‘These 
are features at their best—best sellers 


for your newspaper. 


WRITE or WIRE 


for proofs and prices 








CHICAGO TRIBUNE (-NEW YORK NEWS 


NEWS BUILDING, New York 17 
TRIBUNE TOWER, Chicago 11 


INC. 





M. SLOTT, Manager 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


WO recent books offer readers an 

excellent chance to gain some under 

standing of two headline subjects: 
Russia and the atom. 

United Press correspondent Harrison 
Salisbury presents a very readable story 
of the USSR in “Russia on the Way” 
(MacMillan, New York, $3.50). Salisbury 
does not try to give the inside dope on 
the country but merely records his ob 
servations, 

The UP reporter covers numerous sub 
jects in the 425 page book. He discusses 
everything from censorship to industrial 
progress to Russia’s techniques for treat 
ing wounded soldiers. What the Russians 
want most, according to Salisbury, is se 
curity. 

In America you can find many people 
who say we will have to fight Russia. But, 
says Salisbury, “In all the time that I was 
in Russia, I never heard a Russian discuss 

even theoretically—the possibility of 
Russia fighting the United States. And 
when I advanced the idea, the Russians 
were shocked. I think as the years pass 
that this idea will occur less and less to 
Americans.” 


HE other subject which is causing 
te among all American is the 

atomic bomb. In “The Absolute Weap- 
on: Atomic Power and World Order” 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, $2.00), 
five Yale University scholars analyze this 
most terrible of weapons. 

The editor of the 214 page book, Ber- 
nard Brodie, has two interesting chapters 
on “War and the Atomic Age” and “Im- 
plications for Military Policy.” 

This expert says there is no defense 
against the bomb and he does not believe 
that one will be developed. Air superiori- 
ty, he points out, will not guarantee mili- 
tary security nor will the largest stock- 
pile of bombs give anyone military su- 
periority. He also says that America’s mo- 
nopoly will last for only five or ten years. 

These papers, prepared at Yale’s In- 
stitute of International Studies, are a 
stimulating discussion of the whole prob 
lem of atomic energy. Without doubt this 
is the most important discussion on the 
political, military and social aspects of 
atomic energy—other than the governr- 
ment publications—to date. For anyone 
who would like a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the implications of the atomic bomb 
in American life, “The Absolute Weapon” 
is the book to read. 


Satire Par Excellence 


EADERS of Tue Quitt have probably 
heard so much about Frederic Wake- 
man’s “The Hucksters” (Rinehart & 

Company, Inc., New York, $2.50), that 
they don’t need the book called to their 
attention here. However, the book is such 
an excellent satire that it is worth further 
notice. 

Wakeman gives radio advertising a go- 
ing over. He possesses something of the 
quality of portraying human beings and 
human fakery that is to be found in Sin- 
clair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith” or John P. 
Marquand’s “So Little Time.” If radio’s 
singing commercials make you feel like 


screaming, then read “The Hucksters.” 
After that, when you hear the singing com- 
mercials you'll chuckle, thinking about 
the characters in the book and you'll feel 
vastly superior to those souls who cause 
you to be irritated. 


Word Books 
R ECENTLY 


two new books dealing 
with words have been published. 
“American Sayings” (Essential 
Books, New York, $2.50) is a compilation 
of famous phrases, slogans and aphorisms. 
The book takes famous phrases and gives 
the background on the occasion on which 
the statement was made and who made 
it. For instance, the famous phrase “first 
in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of 
his countrymen” was said in Congress 
after the death of Washington on Decem- 
ber 14, 1799, by Henry Lee of Virginia. 
The book is valuable as a reference, as 
reading to pass the time and as additional 
background on American speech. 

An interesting new book is Jarrod’s 
“Dictionary of Difficult Words” (Howell 
Soskin, New York, $2.50). The book con- 
tains 15,000 definitions of the difficult 
words that one is most likely to encounter. 
All definitions are short and synonyms 
are given. It contains definitions of no 
simple words. 


Reference Books 


NE of the most ambitious publishing 

adventures of the last few years has 

been the inauguration of the “Public 
Relations Yearbook and Directory” (pub- 
lished by a firm of the same name at 82 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. for 
$15.00). The first volume covers the years 
1945-46 and includes periodic supplements 
and a study guide. 

For many, the best feature of the book 
is the editorial section which contains 58 
articles by the top men in the field on 
the operations of public relations. In ad- 
dition, the book contains a calendar of 
dates and lists everything from public re- 
lations practitioners to museums. 

This book is the only reference book 
of its kind and contains more public re- 
lations information than any other volume 
published. Although one or two minor 
criticisms might be made against the book, 
it is so worth while on the whole that 
the minor things can easily be forgotten. 
It is understood that the publisher, Uriel 
Davis, plans to change the editorial sec- 
tion each year. 


NOTHER valuable reference book is 
A “History of World War II” by Fran- 
cis Trevelyan Miller (John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, $5.00). This 
967 page book is printed in large readable 
type and is profusely illustrated. It con- 
tains many official documents. While it is 
too early to write an authoritative history 
of the war, this book can serve as a 
standard factual reference volume. 

In “What the Informed Citizen Needs 
to Know” edited by Bruce Bliven (Stan- 
ford Professional) and A. G. Mezerik 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., New York, 
$3.00), you can read the latest on subjects 


like inflation, patents, war surplus, gov- 
ernment planning, science, public health, 
housing, taxes, farms, veterans, politics, 
labor, written by experts in the field. 

The book also contains texts of eight 
famous world documents. A fourteen 
page guide to additional reading and a 
bibliography is included. For the average 
newspaperman the several hours needed 
to read this book could be spent in no 
better way. It is excellent general back- 
ground reading. 


Odd Information 


ASHINGTON correspondent 

George Stimpson has written one 

of the most interesting books of the 
year—“A Book About A Thousand 
Things” (Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $3.50). 
The book contains 513 pages of four line 
to full page answers to a few more than 
a 1,000 questions. The book is greatly 
enhanced by a 37-page index. 

The subjects range from “How did ‘giv- 
ing the cold shoulder’ originate?” to 
“What do mosquitoes eat when there are 
no people?” Without reservation, this 
book takes honors among books for occa 
sional reading. Actually, many who pick 
it up will read it from cover to cover. 

Also full of information is Evelyn Wells’ 
“A Treasury of Names” (Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce, N. Y., $4.00). It is basically a 
dictionary of about 300 pages, double col 
umn, listing all possible names for boys 
and girls. There is a 30-page introduction 
to the science of selecting names. The ori- 
gin, analysis, history—including back- 
ground in religion, mythology, literature— 
is given for more than 15,000 names. It’s 
an interesting book and an ideal gift for 
prospective parents. 


Expanding Future 
X-ADMAN and Economic Stabilizer 
Chester Bowles has an interesting and 
inviting plan for a bright new world 
which is persuasively and forcefully pre- 
sented in “Tomorrow Without Fear” (Si- 
mon & Schuster, New York, $1.00, for pa 
per-covered edition). This easy-to-read 
book is greatly enhanced by a number of 

excellent pictocharts. 

Bowles’ idea is that the U. S. can main- 
tain a $200 billion economy or slip back 
to the 1940 level of $98 billion. We can 
live better, says Bowles, because every 20 
years we have doubled our production. 
That means in 1960 we could have a $400 
billion economy. 

What this means to the lowest one-third 
of our nation is that their income would 
go from the 1940 average of $527 to a pos- 
sible $1355 in the late forties and a pos- 
sible $3370 in the late sixties. Though per- 
centagewise, they would be getting less of 
the national economic pie, the top third of 
America’s families who had an average 
income of $3722 would in the late sixties 
have $9915. 

Bowles’ book is important for several 
reasons. Since he was one of the nation’s 
top advertising executives and money 
makers, people can’t charge him with be- 
ing a “dreaming idealist.” Bowles may 
be the next governor of Connecticut, 
might possibly be a candidate for a 1948 
presidential nomination. It should be re- 
quired reading for all newsmen. 





Kenneth M. Gapen (Kansas State ’30), 
program director for USDA in San Fran- 
cisco, took office in August as chief of the 
radio service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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; ew unde We: 


For instance...The Chicago Sun now has 


more news, more sports, more comics, more 
features, MORE READERS and MORE ADVERTISING! 


Top news coveroge in Chicago... wih 
more news services than any other Chicago news- 
paper (Associated Press, United Press, New York 
Herald Tribune, Chicago Sun News Service, featuring 
The Sun’s own Washington Bureau and foreign staff), 
The Sun keeps its readers fully and authoritatively in- 
formed on what's going on—locally, nationally and 
internationally. And The Sun departmentalizes its news 
and features, so that readers can find what they want 
when and where they want it... . and advertising gets 
an even traffic through the paper. 


The Sun’s Washington Bureau... under 


famed Bascom Timmons, maintains ten news ex- 
perts to ferret out, analyze and interpret for Sun read- 


ers today’s important news from the nation’s capital. 


And in other countries... The Sun has 
placed able, far-seeing correspondents in world news 
spots as “watchdogs” of American interests and Amer- 
ican people, to report the news honestly and truthfully, 
without bias or personal opinion. (Did you see in the 
April 19 issue of T/de where Francis Williams, advisor 
to Prime Minister Attlee, rates The Sun’s Frederick 
Kuh the ablest diplomatic reporter in Britain or 
America ?) 


Sun feature writers... men of divergent 
views like Sumner Welles, Walter Lippmann, Kenesaw 
M. Landis, Samuel Grafton, Thomas L. Stokes, all 
write for The Sun so that Sun readers can get both 
sides of all important questions—and all the facts that 
make them easier to understand. 


The women’s pages... designed for today’s 


women, with society, fashions, club news, help with 
the children, and Mrs. Ethel Somers, The Sun’s na- 


tionally-known Food Editor. Acknowledged an expert 
by authorities in the food field, Mrs. Somers writes 
for Sun readers seven days a week . . . as one practical 
housewife to another. The Sun's big Friday food pages 
have been built up to a point where they demand the 


attention of Sun readers who buy groceries. 


For men... full all-year ‘round coverage of all 
sports, with action pictures that have won many an 
award ... full coverage too of business and finance, 
with complete stock and bond tables. The Sun is the 
only newspaper in Chicago that carries an advertis- 


ing news column. 


In addition...the sun publishes the only 


complete weather map and report in Chicago. And 
as far as we know, The Sun is the first large metro- 
politan newspaper to have a regular dental column 
(in addition of course to its regular column on health). 
Comics?—Two full pages including such national 
favorites as Nancy, Mutt and Jeff, Barnaby. Remember 
Sad Sack? He’s back in The Sun, too, to keep Bill 
Maudlin’s Willie and Joe company. And soon Milton 


Caniff joins The Sun staff. 


Chicagoans like The Sun...so The Sun is 
consistently growing. Look at these daily circulation 


figures from the March 31st statements to the A.B.C. 


1943 291,564 
1944 298,360 
1945 449,407 
1946 458,548 
and in Jane 1946 390,697 


Why not let your nearest Sun representative show you 


how The Sun has produced for advertisers at low cost? 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois THE CHICAGO SUN 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


National Representative 


CHICAGO: 360 North Michigan Avenue « NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue + Atlanta * Charlotte + Dallas + Detroit 
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Capital 
Comment 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 





ASHINGTON—In modern Amer 

ica it is surprising to come across 

so many people who do not be 
lieve what they read in the newspapers. 

Washington recently staged a one-day 
buyers’ strike. Several people were dis 
cussing it one evening when one of them 

an economist—said he heard that the 
strike had been very effective. This writer 
said that two of the local papers had 
quoted department store executives as 
saying that they noticed no particular de 
crease in business. 

The economist immediately said, “What 
do you expect from the newspapers? 
They get big ads from the department 
stores and department store executives do 
not want to believe that the buyers’ strike 
had any effect on business. If newspapers 
had sent their reporters out into the stores 
they could have seen for themselves how 
few customers were present.” 

In America today, there is a great need 
for understanding between different 
groups of Americans and between citizens 
of different countries. Media of mass com 
munication are the sole means of creating 
this understanding. How else it could be 
done is very difficult to imagine. 


NE of the most effective media in 
O this program is of course the news 

paper. But when many educated and 
seemingly intelligent persons go about 
saying that you can’t believe what you 
read in the newspapers, this program is 
certain to suffer. For these same Ameri 
cans will be called upon by various groups 
to speak on important subjects. Since 
they are considered authorities in particu 
lar fields, they will be believed by the 
people. 

Of course, many newspapers answer 
these critics on their editorial pages but 
one knows that a great mass of the peo 
ple skip the editorial pages to get to the 
sport section and the comics—that is, if 
the comics are not read first. 

Today, there is a need for serious study 
by responsible persons in American jour- 
nalism on how the newspaper can help 
create better understanding between di 
verse groups in this country. The news- 
paper too has an important job in making 
the American people understand the rea- 
sons for the government’s actions in the 
field of international relations. 


ments, there is no doubt about it. 

Many will say that that is exactly what 
the American newspaper is doing. Why 
should it be studied? 

The problem must be studied because 
few honest persons in American journal- 
ism would say that the press of this coun- 
try is doing the job as well as it could be 
done. It will be readily admitted that it 
is doing a good job. But what is necessary 
is an even better performance to create 
better understanding. 


J enn are two very difficult assign 





AMES HONORS NEWSPAPERS—George Langdon (left) and Louis J. 
Elbert, whose lowa newspapers won state awards. 


WO Iowa newspapers were given 

awards for outstanding service by the 

Iowa State chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
at the recent convention of the Iowa Press 
Association. Judging for the honors, rep 
resented by 15-inch cups, was done by the 
press association. 


George Langdon, editor of the Tipton 
Conservative, came to Des Moines to re 
ceive a trophy for the “Best Service to 
Agriculture in Iowa in 1945.” Louis J. 
Elbert, editor of the Pocahontas Record 
Democrat, was honored for the “Best 
Community Service.” 





The Press Institute, being financed by 
American newspapers at Columbia Uni 
versity, is an excellent idea. At sessions 
such as these, reporters, special writers, 
editors, and so on, will not only have a 
chance to get additional instruction but 
they also will be afforded an opportunity 
to exchange views. This institute and the 
Nieman Fellowships at Harvard can only 
handle a very limited number of the mem- 
bers of the working press in the United 
States. 

Perhaps, therefore, newspapers which 
are financially able could arrange—in con 
junction with state press associations and 
regional press groups—press institutes 
which call upon the best available talent 
from newspapers, universities and other 
institutions in their area. 


OCAL chapters of Sigma Delta Chi 
4 could also play an active part in this 

program. They could sponsor discus 
sion programs on the subject of “How the 
newspaper can better its effectiveness in 
creating understanding between people 
and nations.” After this subject had been 
discussed for several meetings, other me- 
dia could be discussed. 

In every city there are SDX men out in 
the field who are qualified to speak on var 
ious mass communication media. Also, 
due to SDX’s standing in the profession, 
many non-members would be willing to 
discuss their field of activity at meetings 


of the fraternity. 

(Editor's Note: Associate editor Dick Fitz 
patrick is waiting for more comments pro and 
con his suggestion that SDX awards include 
press photographers. ) 


Stephen McDonough, 
Science Writer, Dies 


ORD has been received of the 

death of Stephen J. McDonough 

(Iowa State ’29), associate editor 
of Modern Medicine. He died at Roches 
ter, Minn., June 29, following an opera 
tion. 

An editor of the Iowa State Student as 
an undergraduate, Stephen McDonough 
joined the Associated Press at Des Moines. 
He became a science expert and was 
science writer for the AP for nine years 
and secretary of the National Associa 
tion of Science Writers. He served in the 
war as a major in the administrative 
branch of the Medical Corps. He was ihe 
brother of Frank W. McDonough, editor 
of Better Homes & Gardens and an as 
sociate editor of THE QuILL. 





In a series of four articles which started 
in the July Esquire, the professor takes a 
look at the horse. Walter Steigleman, 
(Wisconsin Professional °42), associate 
professor of journalism at Indiana Uni 
versity, investigated the matter of racing 
and betting. He found that what was 
once the sport of wealthy men because no 
one else was interested in spending money 
to improve the breed has become the 
pastime of the little fellow who places a 
bet. He discovered that the mainstay of 
the average race track was a little guy at 
the two-dollar window. What’s more, this 
typical bettor is married, a church mem 
ber and he goes to the races once a year. 
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First one’s a ker-flop! 


For a city boy — especially one who’s 
had few privileges — the first cold 
plunge at summer camp is liable to be 
awkward. But it isn't long until he 
takes to this new world with its new 
ways like a duck to water! 

Not least among the things he learns 
are good eating habits. For today’s 
camp directors know that properly 
balanced meals are as important as 
sunshine and outdoor sports to a child’s 
well-being. 


Youngsters are encouraged to de- 
velop a liking for many kinds of foods. 
Camp menus are drawn up with that 
purpose in mind. But — regardless of 
other changes—one requirement stands 


firm: every day, for every child, a 
quartjul of fresh milk. 

As an experienced camp nutritionist 
puts it, “There is no substitute for 
milk.” Milk, indeed, is nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. It’s our job, at 
National Dairy, to help keep milk fine 
and flavorful — safeguarding, through 
Sealtest controls, its purity and health- 
ful qualities. 

g 
— for National Dairy Laboratories are 


Our job goes even further, though 


daily engaged in finding ways, through 
research, to make milk and its products 
easier to serve — better tasting — and 
more beneficial than ever tothe nation’s 
families. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de 
velopment of new products and ma- 


terials . . . as a source of health and 


enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 








| NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 














WHAT’S A 
66 


eeting’ ? 


A MEETING, you will say, is a group of people who get 


together on matters of common concern. 
And that is correct. 


But there are other kinds of meetings—EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER, for instance. In its pages each week— 
through its news, its editorials and various special fea- 
tures—the best minds in the newspaper business ex- 


change ideas and information. 


Read E&P regularly and you'll soon see exactly what 


we mean. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQ., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 














